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PREFACE. 



The following Work differs in many important respects 
from most others bearing a similar title. Its main pe- 
culiarities are these : — 

1. The Etymology has been treated much more fully 
thf n is usual ; and the formation of the primary, Saxon, 
and purely English Derivatives is now, perhaps, for the 
first time, taught in a School Grammar. 

2. The Verbs, commonly called Irregular, are arranged 
in regular classes; and the Plurals, commonly called 
Irregular, are classified and explained. 

3. The arrangement of the Tenses of the Verb, usually 
Tery complicated and perplexing, has been much sim- 
plified, 

4. The Potential Mood, which, singularly enough, 
some grammarians have confounded with the Subjunc- 
tive, has been retained as a Mood, in order to avoid 
introducing a new term into English Grammar. The 
Auxiliaries of the Potential might be called, as in Ger- 
man, Verbs of Mood. 

5. The Rules of Syntax have been distributed under 
certain main divisions or headings (Rulxs 1, 2y 3, 4, &c.), 
and subdivisions (Rules 1. A. — 1. B. — 1. C.--^c.). 
This arrangement, it is believed, will be found very con- 
ducive to perspicuity, and a considerable aid to the 
memory. 

6. Almost every paragraph is numbered throughout 
the book, so that any remark or rule can be easily and 
quickly referred to. 

7. Almost every fresh Definition, Rule, Observation, 
Caution, &c,, has an Exercise upon it. As soon as any 
information is imparted, the pupil is called on to act upon 
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it. The Instructions and the Exercises, so to speak, 
keep pace with one another. By thus limiting the object, 
the judgment may be exercised upon it more correctly. 

8. None of the Exercises contain bad English to be 
put into good. The exclusion of that pernicious prac- 
tice, which has become almost universal in School Gram- 
mars, forms an important feature of the work. 

9. Many usages and phrases, purely idiomatic and 
sanctioned by our best writers, which, however, have been 
condemned as bad in some School Grammars, probably 
from want of acquaintance, or from a deficient acquaint- 
ance, with the older forms of the language, and with the 
genius of the whole family of tongues to which otirs 
belongs, have been regarded as genuine English, and 
reduced to rule. (See Sections 294, 297, 352, 370.) 

10. A Form of Parsing will be found at the end of the 
book (p. 160). No teparate Parsing Exercises have been 
given, since all (he Exercises in the book may be used 
for this purpose; and they contain every requisite va- 
riety of construction. 

11. A word or two may be added touching the way of 
using the Exercises. The directions prefixed to them 
(after the ^^)» suppose the pupil to write them out on 
paper, or on a slate; but they may also be done orally, 
or on the black board, or otherwise, with a slight alter- 
ation of the directions. 

\2. While the Authors have sought to state things in 
a way consistent with sound views of language, they 
have, when forced to choose between the two, preferred 
a practical to a scientific arrangement or explanation. 
For young learners it would have been out of place to 
follow any other plan. As iUuttraUons of what is meant, 
reference may be made to Sections 259, 367, 377, 380, 
394. 

On the importance of a knowledge of Grammar gene- 
rally, it is unnecessary to say more, than that an igno- 
rance of it is a disgrace, and an evil for which hardly any 
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thing can make up. A person who does not understand 
Grammar can scarce think correctly, for be cannot speak 
correctly ; and correct speaking generally accompanies 
(logically) correct thinking. The study of Grammar, 
too, has been shewn, by an overwhelming amount of 
experience, to be the very best instrument for calling out 
and strengthening the powers of the mind. 

Engluh Grammar, in particular, it is necessary to 
study, distinctly from other Grammar, because of its 
peculiarities in genius and structure. It is sometimes 
said that English is learnt well enough by hearing good 
English spoken. If only good English were heard by 
children, the argument ndght be worth something ; but as 
long as they hear so much bad English spoken, as they 
often do, it can have no weight at all. Besides, to know 
what is right is not the same thing as to know why it is 
right; and Grammar teaches not only how to speak cor- 
rectly, but also why one mode of speaking is right and 
another wrong. 

Without a knowledge of some of the kindred languages, 
the Authors would not have ventured on the compo- 
sition of this work ; well knowing, that a Grammar of any 
language, written independently of a comparison with 
others of the same family, must inevitably fall into ridi- 
culous mistakes. 

The Authors intend shortly to publish an Introduction 
to English Composition, the object of which will be, in 
the first place, to teach the accurate construction of sen- 
tences, as sentences (not as exemplifying this or that Rule 
of government, agreement, &c.), and in the next place to 
lead the pupil gradually on to expressing his own thoitghts 
on any given subject, in his own words, with facility and 
precision, and to the practice of what is commonly called 
writing themes. In this work constant reference will be 
made to the Grammar. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Authors have been much gratified by the high opinion 
which has been pronounced upon their Work by eminent 
BchoUrs and teachers, as well at by the Press. The unusually 
rapid sale of a large edition has rendered a second neces- 
sary. Andy in preparing this, the Authors have not only availed 
themselves of various suggestions which have been made by 
others, but have spared no pains on their own part to make 
the book complete, and fitted for general adoption. The fol* 
lowing improvements, among others,- have beea made :— 

(I.) All the Dbfimitiovs, Rulbs, &c., which are to be 
committed to memory, have been printed in a large type ; and 
thus are at once distinguished from the Explanations and 
OnssavATiONs, which are to be read, and from the Exbrcisks, 
which are to be vfritten. All tables and lists, of course, must be 
learnt. 

(2.) Copious Lists of the principal Derivatives from Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek have been given ; and throughout the 
whole Section on the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
Exercises have been added, which will at once test and facilitate 
the pupil's comprehension of the subject. Owing to the change 
of type, there is no increase in the sise or price of the Work ; 
yet it will be seen that these Lists fill many pages^ and explain 
the Derivation of above seven thousand English words. 

(3.) The longer Rules have been shortened, where it could 
be done without making them less simple ; and some of the 
more important Exercises have been lengthened. 

(4.) A Table of the Verb has been given, p« 162, which, 
used in connection with the Blank Form suggested in the 
Note, has been found to render the acquisition of one of the 
most difficult parts of English Grammar exciting and interest- 
ing, and therefore easy. 

(5.) For the use of those Teachers who may prefer it, the 
old terminology of the Verb has been inserted in brackets in 
the Conjugation. 

It may be suggested that the whole section on the Formation 
and Derivation of Words had better be left till thereat of the 
book has been gone through. 

The Pupils should be made to read the Explanations and Ob- 
servations, and thoroughly to master them, so as to be able to 
answer any questions upon them. It might perhaps be as well 
if those parts were sometimes read aloud in class, and com- 
mented on by the teacher. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is the science of words. 

2. Words are composed of letters. 

3. In the English language there are twenty- 
six letters. The letters ail together are called the 
Alphabet. They are these — a, 6, c, d, e, /, g^ 

^9 hjy ^9 h ^9 ^9 ^9 j^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 .V9 ^* 

4. These letters are vowels or consonants. 
The vowels are five ; a, 6, i, o, t^. 

The consonants are twenty-one ; ft, c, d, /, ^, 
A, i, A;, /, m, w, p, q^ r, «, ^, t?, ti;, a?, y, «. 

Obsk&vation. Under the consonants are included w and y, 
when they begin a syllable. Elsewhere they are vowels. Vowels 
sounded together are called a diphthong, as ou in sound, ai in 
rain* ee in glee. 

Writing words correctly is called Ortho- 
graphy. 

exercise i. 



(*) Write down the following words, and draw your 
pencil through the vowels, and underline the consonants :— 

Hope, Threshold, Column, Business, Home, Think, Man, 
Manners, Rule, Send, Have, Into, Come, Will, War, Yes. 

(**) Draw your pencil through the diphthongs: — 
Cow, House, Guess, Boy, Toyman, Buy, Sleeper, Three, 
Claim, Fair, Fountain, Point, East, Boot, Distinguish, Way. 

5. Grammar is divided into two parts. Ety- 
mology and Syntax. 

6. Etymology treats of words by themselves ; 
Syntax treats of words connected into sentences. 
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PART I. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

7. Etymology is divided into two branches. 
The first treats of the various kinds of words, 
with their inflection or declension. The second 
treats of the formation or derivation of words. 

SECT. I. THE INFLECTION OF WORDS. 

8. There are nine parts of speech, or sorts of 
words; Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, 
Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 

ARTICLES, 

9. An Article is a word prefixed to a Noun, 
to mark the extent of its signification. 

There are two Articles. — 1. The Definite Ar- 
ticle, the ; as, the maUj the dog. ^. The In- 
definite Article, an; as, an appky an oak. 

10. When the word an comes before a con- 
sonant, the n is dropt, and only a remains ; as, 
a pear, not an pear. Any or a, means one. 

exercise II. 

$^' Write out the following words in two lists, one with 
the Definite, one with the Indefinite Article :~- 

Oar, Cow, Inn, Upstart, Age, Eye, Mouth, Coat, Ant, Ox, 
Waistcoat, Shoe, Ear, Boot, Sleeve, Day, Life, Eel, Pig, Ape. 

11. The Indefinite Article an loses its n before A, when sound- 
ed, but not when mute. Thus we say, a house, not an houte. 
So also before y ; and u, when pronounced long, as if with a y 
before it; as, a youth, not an youth i a una^, rather than an tmir. 

EXERCISE III. 
g^^ Prefix the Indefimte Article to the following words :— 
University, Union, Year, Hotel, Hostler, Yard, Herb, Hero, 
Heroine, Hoof, Umpire, Honour, Hour, Heir, Hair. 
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NOUNS. 

12. NouDS are names of persons, animals, 
^aces, or things; as, memj cow, town, how. 
The word noun means name. 

15. Names of persons, animals, places, or 
things, by which they are distinguished from 
others of the same class, are called Nouns Pro- 
per, or Proper Names ; as, James^ Owfnrd. 

14. Nouns, not Proper, are called Common. 

EXERCTSE IV. 

dj^j^ Write out the following sentences, and underline all 
the Nouns, also writing (P) over the Proper Names: — 

The father sent John into the garden. The boys 'are in 
school. Where are the girls? In the house. Where is George? 
In the park. Have jou read this book ? Where are your 
grammars ? In my pocket. In my box. It is on the table. 
Where is Samuel ? He is living at Tunbridge. Have you 
ever seen Snowdon ? Only once, in very bad weather. Is 
your brother in London ? No, he is at Liverpool. Hie boau 
were sunk in the river Thames. The gardener cut down the 
tree. My cousin lives at Paris. 

To Nouns belong Number, Case, and Gender. 

NUMBERS. 

16. There are two Numbers, Singular and 
Plural. The Singular is used in speaking of 
one; the Plural, in speaking of more than one, 

16. The Singular Numoer is the Noun in 
its simple form ; as, horse^ cowy table^ book. 

EXERCISE y. 
$^^ Write ont the preceding Exercise, and underline all 
the Singular Nouns : — 

17. The Plural Number is formed from the 
Singular, There are three ways of forming it. 
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18. First Way. — The Plural is formed by 
adding 8 ; as, book^ books ; or, where the pro- 
nunciation requires it, 68; as, fow, foa^es, 

Obs. — Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, generally 
take es ; as, hero, heroes, 

EXERCISE VI. 

< 

(^" Write out the Plurals of the following Nouns :— > 

Boat, Camp, Table, Brooch, Crutch, Boot, Board, Box, 
Bedstead, Horse, Ditch, Coach, Chair, Hero, Grotto, Desk. 

Rule 1. — Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consovant, 
change the y into ie in the Plural ; as, iady^ ladieg^ But if the 
y is preceded by a towel, the y is not changed in the Plural ; 
as boy, boys. 

Rule 2. — Nouns endinfir in f or fi change they into v in 
the Plural; as, calf, calves; life, lives: except brief, ddef^ 
griefs handkerchief i hoof, proof, roof; scarfs wharf, dwarf: tutfi 
gV^i Jifs* fi^e, safe Nouns in j[ do not take v; as, stuff'f 
stuffs : xxcEFT staff, which has the jPlural staves, 
* 

EXERCISE VII. 

$^" Write out the Plurals of the following Nouns : — 
Bay, Galley, Quality, Hoof, Proof, Loaf, Toy, Half, Cuff, 
Quantity, Donkey, Party, Moiety, Cliff, Wife, Muff, Fly. 

19. Second Way. — The Plural is also formed 
by adding en ; as, ar, oxen, 

20. Obs. 1.— In 6rorA6r,frreMf«n, the vowel is changed also; 
en is added, and o becomes e. 

2 1 . Obs. 2. — The Plural of child i" children. Children is the 
only Plural in ren now remaining. Formerly there were more. 
Wiclif wrote lambren as Plural of lamb, 

22. Obs. 3. — Swine is a softened form of sowen, the plural 
of sow i and kine, of cow-en, the plural of cot0.— The plurals in 
en were once very numerous, and the words eyen, housen, Stc, 
were used as we use eyes, houses, &c. Many such words are 
still used in Scotland, and some parts of England. 
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Third Way. — The Plural is also made 
by changing the vowel ; as, mariy men. 

Obs — In tpomanf wometif two Towels are in fact changed ; 
for the o is pronounced differently. 

24. RuLK. — Ah changed to ei oo to ees ou tou^MaUf 
womatitfoot, tooth, goose, mouse, louse, are made Plural so. 

25. Obs. I. — The c in lux and mice represents the s in the 
singular, huse and mouse. The plural sign is the change of the 
▼owel (ou to t) ; the 5-sound is part of the root. (178. Obs. 5.) 

26. Obs. 2. — In pence and dUse the c represents the plural s 
in jiennies and dies, which are the regular plurals. (178. Obs. 5.) 

27. Obs. S. — Some words have the plural in two forms ; aa 
pennies, pence ; dies, dice ; brotherSf brethren. Then they are dif- 
ferently used ; pennies, for penny-pieces separately, as coins ; 
pence, when spoken of together as money : dies, for coining ; 
dux, for gaming. Brothers, is applied to those of a family ; 
brethren, generally to those of a society or other body. 

28. Obs, 4. — Some words have the Plural the same as the 
Singular; as, sheep, deer. So fish, cod, salmon, &c., are used. 

EXERCISE VIII. 
^^" Write out the Plurals of the following Nouns;— 
Man, Foot, Child, Ox, Brother, Goose, Mouse, Tooth, 
Louse, Penny, Sow, Woman, Die. 

29. Nouns purely Latin, Greek, French, &c., 
generally retain their original plurals. 
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isma 
Monsieur 
Nebula 
Okis 



Metamor- 

E hoses 
ismata 
Messieurs 
Nebula 
oases 



Parenthesis Parentheses 
Phases 
Phenomena 



Phasis 
Phenome- 
non 
Radius 
Seraph 
Stimulus 
stratum 
Vertex 
Vortex 
Virtuoso 



Radii 

Seraphim 

Stimuli 

Strata 

Vertices 

Vortices 

Virtuosi 
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CASES. 

30. There are three Cases : the Nominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective. 

81. In Nouns the Nommative and Objective 
agree in form. They differ only in use. 

82. The Singular Possessive is made by adding 
s with an apostrophe (*«) ; as, manf man's, 

EXERCISE IX. 
Write out the Cases of tlie Nouns in Ex. yz., thus :— 
SingtUttr^ Norn. Book, Poss. Bo<A*s, Obj. Book, 

The Plural Possessive is made like the 
Singular, by adding 8 with an apostrophe to the 
Plural Nominative ; as, mefif men* 8. 

34. But when the Plural ends in ^, the Pos- 
sessive s is omitted, and only the apostrophe re- 
mains; as, horses' teeth, that is, t?ie teeth of 
horses. 

EXERCISE X. 
(^ Write the Plural of Nouns in Ex. ti. like the Sing :— 

35. Obs. — In the Singular also, when a word ends in es, the 
tf being sounded, the possessive t is sometimes omitted ; but 
the apostrophe (') is kept to show that there should be an s. 
Thus we say, Motet* writingt. We may also say, Motet*t im<- 
ingt. On the contrary, we do not say, Jamet* book; but 
always Jamiet^t book, because the e in Jamet is not sounded. 
Again, if the word ends in s, ce, or even r, the possessive t is 
often not added. Thus we say ,/or gvietnett* take, Felix* room. 
But this chiefly occurs in phrases with taket for we say, ^ 
dtichett't carriage, &c„ and do not omit the t, 

EXERCISE XI. 
j^p* Put the following phrases into the Possessive form :-• 
The books of Moses. The wife of Phinehas. The wife of 

James. The house of Mr, Jacob. The house of Mr. Jacobs. 

For the sake of conscience. The gardens of Mr. Loddiges. 

The church of St. Stephen. The beauty of the Jewess. For 

the sake of peace. The carriage of the Empress. 
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. THE CASES EXPLAINED. 

NOMINATIVE. 

S0, The Nominative answers the question who or wftai, 

(1.) The hojf broke the window. Who broke the window? 
The hoy broke the window. Boy is in the Nominative. 

(S.) The dog wag tagacious. What was sagacious ? The dog 
was sagadout. Dog is in the Nominative. 

The Nominative, then, is the Case of the wbo or what. 

OBJECTIVE. 

S7. The Objective answers the question whom or what, 

(1.) The boy itruck the ghL Whom did the boy strike? 
The boy struck the girl, Giri is in the Objective. 

(2.) The boy struck the window. What did the boy strike? 
The boy struck the window. Window is in the Objective. 

The Objective, then, is the Case of the whok or what. 

POSSESSIVE. 

SB. The Possessive answers the question whose or t^what, 

(1.) Be killed Wmam's dog. Whose dog did he kill? He 
killed William*s dog. William's is in the Possessive. 

(2.) The horse's foot is hurt. The foot of what is hurt ? 
The horse's foot is hurt. Horse's is in the Possessive. 

The Possessive, then, is the Case of the whose or or what. 

39. The folk>wing sentence shows the three Cases : — 
James broke the cobbler's window, 
Uimunative, Who broke it ? James, 

Obfective, Broke what ? The window. 

Possessive, Whose window? The cobbler^s, 

EXERCISE XII. 

^^r Underline all the Nominatives, doubly underline the 
Objectives, and enclose the Possessives in brackets : — 

The dog guards the house. The master teaches the boy. 
The horse's hoof is bard. The boy respects his master, God's 
goodness is great. The shephenl w^ches the sheep. The 
raven's wings are black. Tlie father protects the children. 
Wellington's victories cannot be forgotten. The boys* books 
are here. The cat scratches the girl. The girl drowns the 
cat. The fire burns down the house. The house contains 
treasures. The owner loses the treasures. Where are the 
girls' bonnets ? The bat has wings. Bees make honey. 
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GENDERS. 

40. There are two Genders, the Masculine, 
and the Feminine. 

41. The Masculine denotes the he ; the Fe- 
minine denotes the she; as mauj Masculine; 
woman. Feminine. 

42. Names of things without life are of no 
Gender, and are therefore called Neuter Nouns ; 
as table, pen. 

ExpL. — Nbutkr means neither of two ; and, as applied to 
Nouns, means neither Masculine nor Feminine. 

43. Obs.— .Many things without life, as lun, ^p, &C., are 
often spoken of as Masculine, or as Feminine, respectively. 
Thus, the sun is spoken of as Masculine, and the word he is 
used in reference to it; while the moon is spoken of as Feminine, 
and the word she U used in reference to it. So the chur<A, the 
virtues, faith, hope, charity; ships; countries, as England^ 
France, Russia, &c., are spoken of as Feminine. 

44. Some Nouns are Common to both genders, 
being either Masculine or Feminine ; as parent, 
teeuiker, friend, enemy ^ ally, bird. 

EXERCISE XIII. 

(^" Write down the following words, and put M over the 
Masculines, F over the Feminines, N over the Neuters, and C 
over the Commons ; — 

The boy. The author. The girl. The daughter. The 
garden. The aunt. The gander. Sir. The cow. The lad. The 
bachelor. Tbe spinster. The nephew. The hay. Ttiebird. The 
dog. The woman. The mistress. The son. The master. The 
cart. Tbe niece. The book. The lord. The horse. The milk. 
The countess. The earl. The mare. The grass. Tbe bull. 
The lass. Person. The ink. The friend. A duke. An 
enemy. A writing-desk. A university. An army. Madam. 
The rain. The town Brighton. A negro. A Turk. The 
queen Victoria. 
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FORMATION OF FEMININES 

45. The Feminine is distinguished from the 
Masculine : 

46. (1.) By another word ; as unclCf aunt 

47. (2.) By a termination, es8j or ine. 

48. By the termination ess ; as county countess. 

Obs, — If the Masculine ends in er or or, the er or or is 
sometimes omitted, and the ett added in its place ; as governor^ 
goventess. 

But more generally the r is kept, and only the vowel lost ; as 
tongtteTf iongtt(e)rett ; actor, aci{o)rets, 

49* By the termination ine; as heroy hero- 
ine ; landgrave^ landgrav-ine. 

50. (6.) By prefixing a different word; as 
he^oaty she-goat ; man-servant^ maidservant; 
cock-sparroWy hen-sparrow. 

51. Obs. — There are also some Latin Feminines in Mar, from 
Masculines in tor ; as executrix, from executor, 

52. LIST OF MASCULINES AND FEMININES. 



MOMC 


FtflN. 


Mate, 


Vmu 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Duke 


Duchess 


Actor 


Actress 


Dog 


Bitch 


Adulterer 


Adultress 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


AmbeaiadorAinbsM». I 


Drake 


Duck 




dress 


Emri 


Countess 


Admfaiittra- Adiniiiistr»- 1 


Elector 


Electress 


tor. 


trix 


Executor 


Executrix 


Author 


Authoress 


Entperor 
Father 


Empress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Mother 


Bachelor 


Maid, Spin- 


Friar 


Nun 




ster 


Gander 


Goose 


Bean 


BeUe 


Husband 


Wife 


Boar 


Sow 


Hor«e 


Mare 


Boy 


Girl 


Heir 


Heiress 


Bndcigroom Bride 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Brother 


Sister 


Jew 


Jewess 


Buck 


Doe 


King 


?sr 


Bull 


Cow 


Lad 


Bullock 


Heifer 


Lion 


Lioness 


Cock 


Hen 


Lord 


Lady 


Cottnt,EarI« Counteis 


Man 


Woman 








c 3 



Mate 
Marquis 
Master 
Mayor 
Nephew 
Patron 
Peer 
Poet 
Priest 
Prince 
Prophet 
Ram 
Son 

Sorcerer 
stag 

Shepherd 
Tutor 
Viscount 
Unrle 
Widower 
Wisaid 



MavchioncBS 

Mistress 

Mayoress 

Niece 

Patroness 

Peeress 

Poetess 

Priestess 

Princess 

Prophetess 

Ewe 

Daughter 

Sorceress 

Hind 

Shepherdess 

Tutoress 

Viscountess 

Aunt 

Widow 

Witch 
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ADJECTIVES. 
53. An Adjective is a word which expresses 
the quality of a noun ; as, great y good^ large. 

54. EzFLANATiov. — Ao AdjecUve has no meaoing alone; 
it goes with some noun ; as a good house. Here gowi is an 
Adjective, because it shews the qaality of the noun houte. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

0^* (*) Underline all the Adjectives :— 

The strong man works. The sharp knife cuts. The watch- 
ful dog barks. The ripe fruit is plucked. The good seed is 
sown. The new clock is striking. A brave soldier fights. 
Modesty is a great virtue. Rain is beneficiaL A large garden 
is not always a profitable garden. A handsome flower is not 
always a sweet-smelling flower. A swifit horse is very useful. 

C*) Prefix a suitable Adjective to each of these Nouns :^ 

Dog, Cat, Pig, Goat, Horse, Table, Book, Cow, Apple^ Sea, 
Grass, Ink, Pen, Ox, Fruit, Bees, Ball, Game, Bull. 

55. Adjectives have three Degrees, the Posi- 
tive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

56. The Positive Degree is the Adjective in 
its simple form ; as, high^ low. 

57. The Comparative is formed by adding er 
to the Positive; as, high^ higher; lowy lower. 

58. The Superlative is formed by adding est 
to the Positive ; as, high, highest ; low, lowest. 

59. RoLK l.^If the Positive ends in «, the e is dropt in the 
Comparative and Superlative; as, wide, vdd-er, wid-eti. 

RuLX 2. — If the Positive ends in y, preceded by a ookso- 
ITANT, the y becomes tin the Comparative and Superlative ; as, 
happy f happi-er^ fioppi-eit. But if the y is preceded by a 
▼owxL, the y is kept ; as, gay^ gayer, gayest. 

RuLX S. — If the word ends in a singlb consonant, preceded 
by a siNGLK vowel, the consonant is doubled; as, red, reddetf 
reddest. But if a word has two consonants at the end, or 
TWO vowels before the one consonant, no doubling takes place 
as, thich, thicker, thickest; weak, weaieer, weakest. 
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DEGREES OF ADJECTIVES EXPLAINED. 

60. Tbe Positive Degree asserts a quality of any thing poa- 
tivdy, without any restriction or reference to another thing. 
ThuSy the sentence, The tree is hight asserts positively tbe kei^t 
of the tree, without reference to any other trees. But we may 
also assert the height of a tree in comparison with some other 
tree or trees, or with something else. We may say , The opple tree 
is higher than the cherry tree, or, 7%e op/ife tree is the highest ofa/l 
the trees, — These two forms, higher and highestt are, strictly, 
degrees of Comparison, called, the one the Comparative, and the 
other the Superlative. 

EXERCISE XV. 

9^" Underline all the Comparatives ; doubly underline tbe 
Superlatives :— > 

Iron is hard, steel harder. Tin is heayy, gold heavier. Gold 
IS the heaviest of the precious metals. Glass is clearer than bom. 
Sight is the noblest of the senses. The movement of light is 
quicker than that of sound. Hie Rhine is a larger river than 
the Moselle. Croesus was one of the richest of men. Solomon 
was the wisest of men. The cherries are riper than the currants. 
Of ail stones the diamond is the hardest. 

61. Most Adjectives of more than one syllable 
are compared by prefixing more and most ; as 
useful^ more useful^ moat useful. 

62. Ojbs. 1. — In the same way less and leaa are used. 

Obs. 2.—- The following Superlatives are formed by most 
added to the Positive or Comparative : hindmost^ hindermost ; 
utmost, uttermost, from outs upmost, uppermost; inmost, in- 
nermost. 

63. Many common Adjectives are compared 
irregularly. 

Late Later, latter Latest, last 

Little Less, lesser Least 

Many,mach More Most 

Nigh Niffher Next 

Old Older, elder 01dest,eldest 

EXERCISE XVI. 

Wnte the three Degrees of all the Adjectives in Exer- 
cises XI V. and XV. :— 



Bad 


Worse Worst 


Far 


Farther.ftir- Farthest, 




ther furthest 


Fore 


Former Foremost 


Good 


Better Best 
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PRONOUNS. 

64. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
Noun ; as, James was tired^ and he sat down, 

ExpL.— iHere he h a Pronoun, being used instead of the 
Noun Jctmes* Instead of saying ** James was tired, and Jamet 
•wt down," we say, *' James waa tired, and he sat down.** 

EXERCISE XVII. 

11^* (*) Underline all the Pronouns: — 

I am fond of woris. We rererence old age. Tou learn dili. 
gently. He is clever. She walks well. They are very silent. 
You must not associate with bad people. We get on by per- 
severance. We are very fond of her, for she* is very diligent. 
If a child is disobedient he is punished. Thou art hungry, 
but I am thirsty. The heat makes me thirsty. The porter 
admitted us. The officer praised the soldier, and rewarded him. 

(^) Put the proper Pronoun, instead of the Noun which is 
repeated :•— 

If the boy is good, the boy is loved. If the child is not obe- 
dient, the diild is punished. (James tpeaking,) James said to 
his mother yesterday, James will always love you. {Anns 
speaking f) Anne called out, Anne cannot come now. The 
servants came and told the mastor that the servants had done 
as the master had ordered. {Speaking to Edward,) When Ed- 
ward comes out of school, Edward must go into the garden, 

65. Pronouns are of the first, second, or third 
person. 

The person speaking is the^r^^ person. 

The person spoken to is the second. 

The person or thing spoken of is the third. 

ExPL. — Thus, in the8entenc9,Iassureyouthathe is coming g 
I is the first person, being the speaker ; you the second, being 
spoken TO ; heihe third, being q)oken or. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

0^* Write out the sentences of the preceding Eiercise, 
and put over the Pronouns of the first person (P. i.) ; over 
those of the second (P. u.) | over those of the third (P. lu,). 



Cases. 

NOM. 

Poss. 
Obj. 



PluraL 

1 PER. 8 FXR. 3 PER. 

We YeYouTliey 
Ours Yours Theirs 
Us You Them 
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66. Pronouns are of three kinds, Personal, 
Relative, and Adjective. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

67. A Personal Pronoun is the simple substi- 
tute for a Noun ; as, Where is Roberfs hook f 
He has lost it 

ExPL. — Here he and it simply stand for Robert and the book, 
Ko other relation is implied. 

Singular, 

1 PIE. 2 PER. 3 PER. 

Mas, Fern, Neu, 
I Thou He She It 

Mine Thine His Hers Its 
Me Thee Him Her It 

68. Obs.— These Pronouns in the Possessive are considered 
as Personal Pronouns only when they include the Noun 
within themselves; as. That is his. If they are followed by a 
Noun, they are Adjective Pronouns (77) ; as, That is his bwe. 

Caution. — Never use the apostrophe with 
his, hersy tt&f ours, yours , theirs. Write yours, 
not your^a. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

(^" Underline the Pronouns, and put over each the Per- 
son, Number, Case, and Gender: — 

Thu., >• S- Ofa- C. uu S. Obj. F. 

' Me. Her, 

Follow me. Do as I tell you. You must not forget the 
books ; bring them with you. He promises to come to-mor- 
row. He oAen helped me. We shall be able to render him 
material assistance. She loves them much. He was punished 
yesterday. Whose book is that ? Mine. Whose hat is this ? 
His. Don't hurt her. The dog seems in puin ; look at it. 
Thou oughtest to return kindness by kindness. He told 
them that he would carry John's books, but not theirs. Is 
that bat yours? No, it is James's. Caesar not only fought 
battles ; he wrote an account of them too. 
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BSLATITS PRONOUNS. 

69. A Relative Pronoun idates to some Noun 
or Pronoun going before it, caDed its Antece- 
dent ; as, / have lost the book which I bought, 

EzFL. — Here tdUol is a RelatiTe, beceuae it relates to the 
Noun book going before it. Book is the Antecedent. 

Coon. Max, amd Fern. Ueul, 

NoM. Who Which 

Posa. Whose (=: Who's) 

Obj. Whom Which 

70. So the compounds whoever^ whosoever. 

Cases Masc. and Fern. Neut. 

Noif. Whosoever Whichsoever 
Poss. Whosesoever 

Obj. Whonssoew Whichsoever 

Obs. 1.— -IFilaso is used only in the Nominative. 

Obs. S.-^The Relatives are the same in both NumberB. 

71 Who is used only of persons ; as. The man 
who reads. Which is used of things or inferior 
animals; as, The table which fell; The dog 
which barks. 

EXEECISE XX. 

$^" Underline the Relatives ; doubly underline the Ante- 
cedents : — 

The roan who bound that book most be a clever workman. 
Whoever breaks this rule will be punished accordinglyi Ttie 
carpenter whom we employ is quite a man pf genius. That is 
a fine horse whosesoever it may be. I wonder whose plan it 
was. The person whom you saw riding in the park, I met 
yesterday. The tailor who made that coat is no ordinary artist. 
I will give the prize to whomsoever it is due. Is tljis the book 
which I saw in your hands yesterday? Whoso has abused 
power, clings to it with a yet more convulsive grasp. He may 
take whichever he prefers. Whomsoever he recommends will 
be sure of the situation. Whoever distinguishes himself most 
will get the prize. The man, who said so, is a wise man. 
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7S. That is sometimes a Relative, and is used 
for w?io or which ; as, The hatise that you saw 
18 sold. 

HxpL. — Here we might say tohkh instead of that, 

EXERCISE XXI. 
(^^ (*) Instead of who or which, put the Relative thai: — 
The man who made your dining-table is making me a set of 
chairs. The strawberries which you gave me were excellent. 
Where is the hat wliich you bought to.day? I have not yet 
seen the bouse which I bought. I bought it from the account 
which a friend gave me. He was a man whom I could rely on. 
It is very imprudent to buy things which you have not seen. 

(y) Instead of that ^ put the equivalent, wAo, wAom, or which .*— 
The persons that refuse to obey the law are rebels. He 
that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame. The horse 
that my father has bought is four years old. The servant that 
we have hired is a Frenchwoman, Where is the book that I 
lent you ? The pen tliat I am writing with is the same that 
you gave me. The lady that he married is very intelligent. 

73. What is at once both Antecedent and 
Relative, and is equivalent to that which or 
those which; as, Tell me what you did. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

$^" (*) Instead of what, put the Antecedent and Re- 
lative :— 

He told me what he had seen. We commonly love what 
baa done us good. Let them say what they will, she will do 
what she will, I will do what I can. Don't forget to tell 
him what I say. Do you see what I mean ? Have you for- 
gotten what your father said ? Is this what you mean ? 

(^) Put whatf where it can supply the place of the Relative and 
its Antecedent :— - « 

Write me an account of ^ things which you see. I told 
him that which you told me. He often tells me that which 
he expects. We endeavour to do that which is fair. This is 
just that which I wanted. Put that which is lying on the table 
into the cupboard. He sent me iho§e things which be promised^ 
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ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

74. An Adjective Pronoun is a word which 
partakes of the character of an Adjective and of 
a Pronoun ; as, His book is lost 

75. ExpL. — Here, his is an Adjective, agreeing with book g 
but it is also a Pronoun, for it stands in place of James's or 
Charles's, or some other person's. (68.) 

Obs. — Adjective Pronouns are also sometimes called Phi- 
nominal Adjectiyes. 

76. Adjective Pronouns are of five kinds ; 
Possessive, Demonstrative, Distributive, Indefi- 
nite, Interrogative. 

77. The Possessive Peonouns are — 

Ist PxRs. Sng. My Plur. Our 

2d Paas. Thy Your 

Sd PxKS. His, her, its Their 

78. Obs. 1.— The Adjective own is used with any of these 
Possessive Pronouns ; as, my own son, thy ownfither, 

79. Obs. 2. — The word seff" is sometimes added to these 
Possessive Pronouns ; as, myself^ ourselves, S^f, however, is 
not added to his and ^Aetr, but to the Personals Aim and them / 
as, himself, themselves. These are called Reciprocal Pronouna. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

(^" Underline the Possessive Pronouns ; mark over them 
the Person; doubly underline the Reciprocals: — 

Where is my hat? The boy has hurt himself. What have 
you done with your boots ? I have sold my horse myself. Who 
is your shoemaker ? He did it himself. Where does thy brother 
live ? Do you know her sister ? Their brother lives near our 
house. How are your beans this year? They came themselves. 
That is a fine tree, but its bark is a good deal injured. Have 
you ever been at his uncle's ? I dined there with your brother 
and his wife. Whose hat is that ? Your own, is it not ? He 
asked me whose hat that was, and it is bis own all the while. 
Physician, heal thyself. I myself saw it. Do it yourself. 
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80« The Demonstrative Peonouns are, 
Sing. This^ that. Plur. Theae^ those. 

81. RuLx. — It thai can be changed into who, tohom, or whuA, 
it is a Relative ; as, The house that i^ou saw is sold. When that 
marks anything emphatically, it is a Demonstrative ; as, Give 
me THAT. It is pronounced sharp, that* 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

0@° (*) Write out the following sentences ; underline the 
Demonstratives, and doubly underline the Relatives: — 

The man that you sent this morning is not come back. I 
admire that house. Is that a new book ? Which ? That. 
That is a new edition of the book. The boy that came into 
that class last will soon be first. I mean that boy. That is a 
fine borse. Where is that knife you had ? Who said that ? 
Some place their bliss in action, some in ease* ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

(^) Put the Demonstrative for the word the, where you can : — 

The boy who translated this has done it well. Who is that 
lady ? Which, the lady at the window ? No, the one who is 
walking across the street She is the mother of the young 
lady whom you met in France last year, at the party you told 
me of. The persons who will not sow must not expect to reap. 

82. The Distributive Pronouns are eachy 
every ^ either^ neither. 

83. Obs. 1. — focft and every are Distributives of ant Number, 
of three, or three hundred. But et^Aer and neither are Distri- 
butives of TWO only. We may say either, or neither, of these plans, 
provided there are only two, but not if there are more than two. 

84. Obs. 2. — Neither is equivalent to not either, (196-8.) 

EXERCISE XXy. 
tS^T Underline the Distributives : — 

Each of us must take a candle. Neither of you ought to go. 
Every one of you must go. Which of us shall go ? Either. 
Either of you may write out the list. Every part of Italy is 
cultivated like a garden. Neither of the twins was there. 
Every rose has a thorn. Each boy is to have his book. 

D 
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85. The Indefinite Pronouns are All, 
Any, Bothy Certain, Few, Many, Much, None, 
One, Other, Another, One another. Each other, 
Several, Some, Such, Whole. 

86. Obs. — These words ere likewise used as Adjectives; as 
off men, both houses. When used with Nouns, they are Adjec 
tives; when without, they are Pronouns. Sonaetimes the Ad. 
jective and Noun are written in one word ; as tomethmg : so 
fiobody; where, strictly, no is an Adjective, and botfy a Noun. 
Commonly^ these compounds are regarded as Nouns merely. 

EXERCISE XXVI. 



Underline the Indefinite Pronouns; doubly underline 

the Compounds; when Adjectives, enclose them in brackets:— 

They were amusing one another. I have not been on any of 
the railroads. Have you seen any one ? These pens are worth 
nothing. I have not seen such fine strawberries for many years. 
Will you take a few ? They were opposed to each other. All 
agreed. There were certain present who told him about it. 
Many were there. Has he brought anything ? Nothing at all. 
The one became a soldier, the other went to the bar. Several of 
the boys went. One does not like to have one's favours slighted. 

87. Obs. — Other Numerals besides one, both cardinal and 
ordinal, are used as Indefinite Pronouus (92, 94), that is, 
without Nouns ; as eight came ; thefirsl it arrived, 

88. The Interrogative Pronouns are tohOj 
whose, whom, which, what, 

89. Interrogatives are used in asking questions. 

90. Obs. — A question is either direct or indirect ; direct, 
as toAo did it f indirect, as he asked me who did it f 

EXERCISE XXVII. 
J^ Underline the Interrogatives : — 
(JDtrecf.) Who broke that gla&s? Which of you did it? What 
were you saying? Whose cap is this? Whom did you send? 

(Indirect.) He asked me which tree I meant? Did you 
inquire who he was? I asked whose that book was ? 
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NUMERALS. 

91* Numerals, or Numeral Adjectives, are of 
t^veo kinds, Cardinals or Ordinals. 
92. The Cardinal Numbers 



(•) One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, 
Ten, Eleven, Twelve. 

(*>) Thirteen (=three-ten). Fourteen (=four.ten), &c. 
(«j Twenty r=twain-ty). Thirty (=three-ty), &c, 
(**) Hundrea, Thousand, Million. 

93. Obs. — The first class M are the simple numbers ; the 
next (^) are compounded with ten, by way of addition ; the 
next (c) are compounded with ty, which means ten, by way of 
multiplication. 

94. The Ordinal Numbers denote the order 
in which anything comes. They are. 



(») First, Second, Third. 

>>) Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, &c. 

Twenti-eth, Thirtieth, Forti-eth, Fifti-eth, &c. 
(^) Hundredth, Thousandth, Millionth. 



!■ 



95, Obs. — The first three (*) are irregular ; the next (^) are 
made by the addition ofth to the Cardinal ; the next (*7 have 
eth added, and the y becoming t, not twerUyth, but txoentieth ; 
the next (^) are like the second, simply having th added to 
the Cardinal. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 



Put over the Numerals C for Cardinal, Ofor Ordinal: -« 

I was there four days. He will return on the twentieth of 
the month. Have jou been many days in London ? Only 
three. There are sixty minutes in one hour. In which class 
is he, in the sixth ? I counted a hundred and sixty cherries 
on that tree. Which tree ? Tlie third from here. On what 
day did he leave? Three days ago. There were twelve 
Apostles. January is the first, and February the second 
month. A Prussian dollar is equal to three shillings. About 
the end of the fifteenth century Columbus discovered America. 
There are ten commandments. A week has seven days* 
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VERBS. 

96. A Verb is a word which denotes being or 
doing ; as, The boy beats his brother ; The boy 
is beaten by his brother ; The boy sleeps, 

ExpL. — Seats, in the first sentence, implies an action done by 
the boy ; u beaten, in the second, implies an action done to the 
boy by the brother ; and tieepst in the third, implies a state or 
condition of being. These words, then, heats, is-beaten, and 
sleejn, are Verbs. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 



Underline the Verbs : — 

The water boils. The grass is green. The stars shine. 
Horses runj birds fly, serpents creep, fishes swim. The wea. 
thes is warm. The day was fine. The boy struck the dog. 
The dog ran up to him. The boy knew his father. The mo- 
ther loves her children. Children obey their parents. Give 
roe the book. Your bat lies on the table. Who laid it there? 
I do not know; but I saw it lying there. The gardener 
prunes the vine. Who is mowing the grass? They make 
hay while the sun shines. The grass was scorched by the sun. 

'I'he book is bound. Who wrote this letter ? It is well done. 

i 

97. Verbs are Active, Passive, or Neuter. 

98. An Active Verb expresses an action that 
must have an agent and an object; as, I praise 
James. 

ExPL. — Here praise is an Active Verb, having a person 
praising (7), and a person praised (James). The agent, that is, 
the doer, is /; the object, that is, the person acted on, is James, 

99. A Passive Verb expresses an action done 
to a person or thing, and must have an object 
and an agent ; as, James is praised by me, 

ExpL. — Here t* praised is a Passive Verb, having an object 
toAo is praised (James), and an agent by whom he is praised 
(me). (135.) The action of praising is done to James. 

100. Obs. — The Verb, in its active state, is called the Active 
VoiCB ; and in its passive, the Passivx Voice. 
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101. A Neuter Verb expresses the being or 
state of being of something, or an action not 
passing over to an object ; as, / aleep^ he runs, 

£xrL. — Here sleep and runs are Neuter Verbs, having no 
object after them. Neuter means neither of two ; and, as ap- 
pLed to Verbs, means neither Active nor Passive. 

102. Obs. 1. — ^Active Verbs are called tramsitivv, because 
the action passes over to some object, and does not terminate with 
the agent ; as James prcUses his brother. Here the action of 
praising passes over to the object, brother, and hence the Verb 
is called Transitive. Neuter Verbs are called intraksitxvk, be- 
cause the action does not pass over to an object, but terminates 
with the agent ; as, Tou walk ; They awake, 

103. Obs. 2. — Neuter Verbs sometimes take a Noun after 
tbem, not as an object, but rather as explaining and completing 
the meaning of the Verb; as, He ran a race ; Go thy way, (355.) 

104. Obs. 3. — Many Verbs are used both as Active and 
as Neuter Verbs ; the context only determining which they are : 
as, to grieve; a person himself grieves, or he may grieve another; 
that is, cause another to grieve. We may say. He grieved his 
friend, where the Verb is Active ; or, He grieves/or his friend, 
where the Verb is Neuter. 

EXERCISE XXX. 

tf^* Make three divisions. Put the right Verbs under each 
respectively, in the following sentences, and in Ex. zxxiii.: — 



Active^ Neuter, Passive, 

The tree waves. The moon enlightens the earth. The tree 
is blown about by the wind. The cow lows. The stars glitter. 
The physician cures the invalid. The invalid is cured by the 
physician. The invalid recovers. The smith shoes the horse. 
The horse is shod by the smith. The carpenter makes a table. 
Xliat table was made by my carpenter. The raven croaks. The 
gardener felled the tree. The tree falls. 

105. To Verbs belong Mood, Tense, Number, 
and Person. 

d3 
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MOODS. 

106. A Mood IS the mode or manner in which 
an action is expressed. 

107. There are six Moods ; the Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Potential, Imperative, Infinitive or 
Substantive, Participial or Adjective. 

108. The Indicative either asserts or denies, 
oris used in asking a question; as, I praise j I 
do not praise^ do I praise f 

109. The Subjunctive denotes a condition or 
supposition, and generally has some Conjunction 
(as if or though)he{oTe it ; as, 7/* it rain^ 

110. The Subjunctive diffen from the Indicative in form, 
only in the Present Tense, except in the Verb to be, and in tbe 
Past Incomplete Active and Past Indefinite Passive, which 
have the Verb to be as their Auxiliary. 

111. The Potential denotes possibility, power, 
or inclination ; as. He may come ; He can go, 

112. The Imperative commands or entreats; 
as, Praise thou ; Bless tkou us, 

113. The Infinitive expresses the meaning of 
the Verb in a general and indefinite way ; as. 
To play is pleasant, 

ExpL. — Here to play is in the Infinitive, and is used as a 
Substantive, lieing equivalent to the noun play. Hence the 
Infinitive is also called the Substantive Mood. 

114. The Participle or Participial Mood ex- 
presses the meaning of the Verb after the manner 
of an Adjective ; as. Thus the children lived, 
loved by each other, 

ExPL. — Here loved is part of the verb to hve, and also agrees 
with children like an Adjective. Hence the Participial is also 
called the Adjective Mood. 
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TENSES. 

115. Tense is the distinction of Time. 

* 116. There are three main Tenses : Present, 
Past, and Future. 

Oaa, — The word feme means Hme, (L.460.) As all time i« 
Present, Past, or Future, these are the main divisions of the 
Tenses. — I unite to-dat, 1 wrote tevtekdat, IthaU write to- 
morrow. 

117. In the Active Voice there are four sub- 
divisions of each main tense, except the Future ; 
namely, the Indefinite, the Incomplete, the Com- 
plete, and the Emphatic. 

THE TENSES EXPLAINED. 

118. Actions are spoken of with reference to times, IndeS- 
nitely or Definitely. Hence the distinction of Indefinite and 
Definite forms under each main Tense. There is one Indifinitk 
form in each Tense. Thus, I write, in the present ; I wrote, 
in the past • I shall write, in the future. But there are two 
Definite Tenses. For an action may be defined, with reference 
to any time, in two ways; either as Incomplete, or as Complbte, 
at that time. Hence, in each Tense there is a Definite form 
for the Incomplete, and a Definite form for the Complete. 

( Pass., Incomplete) I am writing ; ( Complete) I hsve written ; 
(Past, Incomplete) I was writing ; ( Complete) I had written ; 
(FoT., Inconyalete) I shall be writing; {Com^te) I shall have 
written. 

119. Obs.— The Complete Tenses have also a Progressive 
Form in the Active Voice ; as. Present Complete. I have written g 
Progressive Form, I have been writings Past Complete, I had 
written; Progressive Form, I had been writing g Future Com- 
plete, I shall have written; Progressive Form, I shall have 
been writing. 

ExpL. — I have been writing is Present, inasmuch as it brings 
She action down to the Present time ; it is Complete, as the 
action is finished ; It is Progressive, as it represents the action as 
having extended over a space of time. 

120. But an action may alio be spoken of in an Emtbatm 
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way, except it be Future. Hence there is an Emphatic form 
in each Tense, except the Future. Thus, Present Emphatic, 
I do write; Past Emphatic, / did write, 

Obs. 1. — There is no Emphatic form in the Potential, Infini- 
tive, or Participial Mood ; nor in any Mood of the Passive. 

Obs. 2. — In Negative and Interrogative Sentences, the word 
do does not make the Verb Emphatic. Thus, Do you know him ? 
(Interrogative} ; and Yonk do not know kirn, (Negative), are not 
Emphatic, but Indefinite. 

Obs. 3. — The form, I have writtenf is usually called the 
Perfect Tense. This is a correct term ; for perfict means com* 
pletes and I httve written implies that the writing is complete. 
But it is complete now. So it is Present as well as Complete. 
It asserts the completion of an action at the present time. The 
doing of the action is pcMf but the completeness of the action is 
spoken of bs present, 

Obs. 4. — The Present Complete is used to express an 
action, the effects of which are spoken of as coming down to 
the present time. Thus we say, Caesar has written his Cot/s- 
mentaries in a very chaste style. But we cannot say, Caesar 
HAS WRiTTBN Au work on language in a very chaste style ; for 
it has not come down to us. We must say, Caesar wrotk 
his work on language in a very chaste sltyle. 

121. Obs. 5.— For the Incomplete in the Passive Voice there 
are two forms, one with the Participle in iiig after the auxiliary 
he^ as the house is building ; the other with being, and the Past 
Participle aflter the auxiliary, as, the house is being built. This 
form, with being and the Past Participle, is admissible only in 
the Past and Present Incomplete Tenses; never in the Future. 
We cannot say the house unll be being built f nor can we say the 
house had been being buiU ; such a repetition of the be would 
offend the ear. Generally, where it can be used, the form with 
the Participle in ing merely is preferable, and, in such phrases 
as the house is buildingf the bookis printingt4i;e.j is nearly always 
used ; but sometimes this form would cause ambiguity, or be 
wholly unintelligible ; as, if we were to say the book is praising. 
In such cases the other form must be used) or if that cannot be, 
the construction of the sentence must be changed altogether. 

122. Verbs, like Nouns, have two Numbers, 
Singular and Plural. 
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123. Verbs have three Fehsous, correspond- 
ing to the Personal Pronouns. (66, 67.) 

Obs. — ^Two of these Persons are made by terminations. 
Thus the Second Sing, hj est or at; as, thou tell-esU thou love-stg 
the Third Sing, by «M, et, or «; as, he tell-eih^he btu^-es, he loves, 

124. The.Me distinctions of Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person, are shewn (1st), by the context; or (2d]y) by the 
inflection of the word ; or (Sdly) by the help of other Verbs, 
called Auxiliaries. (127.) 

] 25. The second mode of distinction is seen in the forms, 
thou call-ett, hectM-eth, he calls, Icall-ed, where the parts est, 
etht 8, edt mark certain peculiarities of Person, Tense, &c. So 
in the form, / wrote, the change of the Vowel from i to o 
{writCt wrote), shews a difference of Tense. 

Obs. — There were formerly several inflections in En- 
glish which have now gone out of use. For exsmple, the Infini- 
tive ended in en, as it now does in the sister language, German. 
To love, was to loven. To ben (=to be) occurs in Shakspeare. 
The 1st and Srd Plur. ended in en, as now in German, They 
love was they loven. Chaucer has. they praisenj toe slejiten, &c. 

126. The third mode of distinction is by Auxiliaries; as, 
/ DID write, I SHALL write, 

127. The Auxiliaries are Verbs which are 
joined to other Verbs to help to mark their dis- 
tinctions of Mood and Tense. They are <to, be, 
havcj shally will, fnay^ can, let, must. 

128. Verbs which are not Auxiliaries are 
called principal or independent Verbs. 

Obs. — Do, be, have, wiU, let, are independent Verbs, and not 
Auxiliaries, whenever they are not attached to other Verbs; as, 
/ do this; lam well. Here do and am are independent Verbs. 

129. Some Verbs are used only in the third per- 
son, with it as the Nominative. These are called 
Imfebsonal Vebbs ; as, It rains ; It snows, 

130. Verbs that have not all the Moods and 
Tenses are called Defective Vebbs, as ought. 
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ISl. The followiag are the forms of the 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 
1.— TO DO. 

FUSBNT. 

Singular. Plural, 

I do We do 

Thou doett or dost Te or you do 

He does or doth. They do. 

PAST. 

I did We did 

Thou didst You did 

He did They did. 

S TO BE. 

P&B8£KT. 

Imoic. Subj. Imdic. Subj. 

I am rir) I be We are (If) we be 

Thou art (If) thou be You are ( If j you be 

He is. (If) he be. They are. (If) they be. 

PAST. 

I was (If) I were We were (If) we were 

Thou wast (If)thouwert You were (If) you were 
He was. (If) he were. They were (If) they were. 

PAaTICIPLXS. 

paisBNTy Being. past, Been. 

3.— TO HAVE. 

PRESBKT. 

I have We have 

Thou hast You have 

He has or hath. They have. 

PAST. 

I had We had 

Thou hadst You had 

He had. They had. 

PARTICIPLBS. 

PRBSKKT, Having past, Had. 
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4.— SHALL. 


Singular. 
I shall 
Thou sbalt 
He shall. 


PRBSBNT. 

Phral 
We shall 
You shall 
They sbaU. 


I should 
Thou shouldst 
He should. 


PAST. 

We should 
You should 
They should. 




5.-.WILL. 


IwiU 
Thou wilt 
He will 


p&ESKirr. 

We will 
You will 
They will. 


I would 
Thou wouldst 
He would. 


FAST. 

We would 
You would 
They would. 




6.— MAY. 


I may 
Thou mayst 
He may. 


PRBSXNT. 

We may 
You may 
They may. 


I might 
Thou mightst 
He might. 


PAST. 

We might 
You might 
They might. 




7.— CAN. 


I can 

Thou canst 
He can. 


PRESENT. 

We can 
You can 
They can. 


I could 
Thou couldst 
He could. 


PAST. 

We could 
You could 
They could. 


.—LET. (not< 


:hanged.) 9.— MUST, (not changed.) 
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CONJUGATION OF THE ACTIVE VERB. 

132. The Conjugation of a Verb is its ar- 
rangement in all its Moods, Tenses, Numbers, 
and Persons. 

133. The following is the Conjugation of the 
Verb to praise : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRKSEKT. 

A. Present Indefinite (Present). 
Singular, Plural, 

I praise We praise 

Thou praisest Ye or you praise 

He praises, or praisetb. Tbey praise. 

B. Present Incomplete, 

I am praising We are praising 

Tbou art praising Tou are praising 

He is praising. They are praising. 

C. Present Complete (Perfect). 

I have praised We have praised 

Thou hast praised You have praised 

He has praised. Tbey have praised. 

Progressive Form, I have been praising, &C 

D. Present Emphatic, 

I do praise We do praise 

Thou dost praise You do praise 

He does praise. They do praise. 
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PAST. 

A. Past Indefinite. (Past.) 

Angular, Plural, 

I praised We praised 

Thou praisedst You praised 

He praised. They praised. 

B. Pitst Incomplete. 

I was praising We were praising 

Thou wast praising Tou were praising 

He was praising. They were praising. 

C. Past Complete, (Pluperfect.) 

I had praised We had praised 

Thou hadst praised You had praised 

He had praised. They had praised. 

Progressive Form, I had been praising, &c. 

D. Past Emphatic* 

I did praise We did praise 

Thou didst praise You did praise 

He did praise. Tliey did praise. 

FUTURE. 

A. Future Indefinite, (Future.) 

I shall praise We shall praise 

Thou wilt praise You will praise 

He will praise. They will praise. 

B. Future Incomplete, 

I shall be praising We shall be praising 

Thou wilt be praising You will be praising 

He will be praising. They will be praising. 

C. Future Complete, (Future Perfect.) 

I shall have praised We shall have praised 

Thou wilt have praised You will have piraised 

He will have praised. They will have praised. 

Progressive Fwm, I shall have been praising, &c. 

£ 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

A. Present Indefinite, (Present.) 

Singular, Plural. 

(If) I praise (TO ^ve praise 

(If) thou praise (If) you praise 

(IQ he praise. (If) they praise. 

B. Present Incomplete. 

(If) I be praising (If) we be praising 

(If) thou be praising (If) you be praising 

(If) he be praising. (If) they be praising. 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 

(If) I have praised (If) we have praised 

(If) thou have praised (If) you have praised 

(If) he have praised. (If) they have praised. 

Progressive Form, (If) I have been praising, &c. 

D. Present Emphatic. 

(If) I do praise (If) we do praise 

(If) thou do praise (If) you do praise 

(If) be do praise. (If) they do praise. 

FAST. 

Past Incomplete. 

JIf) I were praising (If) we were praising 

If) thou wert praising ^If) you were praising 

[if) he were praising. (If) they were praising. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
JugUiaries /^-May, might, can, could, should, would^ must. 

PRESENT. 

A. Ptesent Indefinite, (Present) 

Auxiliaries: — May, can, must. 

I may praise We may praise 

Thou mayest praise You may praise 

He may praise. They may praise. 

B. Present Incomplete. 

1 may be praising We may be praising 

Thou mayest be praising You may be praising 

He may be praising. They may be praising. 
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C. Bretewt Compute. (Perfect.) 

AwnUaries: — May have, can have, must have. 

lingular. Plural, 

I may have praised We may have praised 

Thou mayest have praised You may have praised 
He may have praised. They may have praised. 

PAST, 

A. Past Indefinite. (Past.) 

AtudiiarieB: — Might, could, should, would. 

I might praise We might praise 

Thou mightest praise You might praise 

He might praise. They might praise. 

B. Past Incomplete* 

I might be praising We might be praising 

Thou mightest be praising You might be praising 
He might be praising. They might be praising. 

C. Past Complete. (Pluperfect.) 

AuxUiaries: — Might have, could have, &c. 

I might have praised We might have praised 

Thou mightest have praised You might have praised 
He might have praised. They might have praised. 

Progresnoe Form, I might have been praising, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

A. Present IndefinUe, 

1. Let me praise ]. Let us praise 

2. Ptaise, or praise thou 2. Praise, or praise ye 

3. Let him praise. 3. Let them praise. 

B. PreserU Incomplete. 

1. Let me be praising 1. Let us be praising 

2. Be praising, or be thou 2. Be praising, or be ye 

praising praising 

3. Let him be praising. 3. Let them be prabing. 

D. Prexnt Emphatic, 

2. Do praise, or do tliou 2. Do praise, or do ye 

praise. praise. 
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INFINITIVE (or substantive) MOOD. 

A. Preslgnt Indefinite. (Present.) 

To praise. 

B. Presetit Incomplete. 

To be praising. 

C. Present Complete, ^ (Perfect.) 

To have praised. 

Progressive Form^ To have been praising. 

PARTICIPLES (or ADJECTIVE MOOD); 

A. IndefiniU, TPast.) 

Praised. 

B. Incomplete. (Present.) 

Praising. 

C. Complete. (Perfect) 

Having praised. 

Progressive Form, Having been praising. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

CS" (f) ^rite out the following Verbs in the same way, 
or in a tabular form as at page 162:-» 

Love, Amuse, Invite, Obey, Command, Submit, Please. 

(*») Write over every Verb the part which it is ;— 
The boy asked his father for a bat. The father promises to 
give him one. I will send for one. The boys amuse one 
another. To command and to obey are different things. We 
have received an invitation. He will submit. He had arrived 
before the time. Tliou lovedst thy parents. They have been 
reading. Why did you not leave the letter ? I did leave it. 
The vessels had sailed before he arrived. I can bear you now. 
They would be glad to see you. I do not know that. The 
army had been retiring for some days. I have heard that. He 
is making arrangements to go away in a week. If he have it, 
let him say so. The men were receiving high wages. The 
builders will commence to-day ; but when will they have 
finished ? I shall be riding slowly along the road. I would 
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have spoken t6 him, if I had seen btm. She will come if it be 
possible. Tell your brother I am going. Do tell bim at once. 
He would not like me to go without seeing him. Our porty 
ought to have won that game at cricket. My friend has now 
retired, respected by all. I should be coming more frequently, 
if I were more at leisure. I may come often, baying retired 
from business. While digging up that field, he found some 
coins. We ought to be making greater progress. The news- 
paper may have come now. You cannot have the horse to-day. 
L.et them be preparing that exercise, while I am hearing this 
class. If Charles finish his task in time, send him here to 
dinner. The horse having leaped the ditch was galloping along 
the road when we saw him. The girls must go now. If my 
brother come, tell him to walk in. I hope I shall have been 
reading three hours before you get up. They do esteem him 
very much. The children, having been running about the 
fields, have tired themselves. He might have been receiving a 
larger income, if he had been prudent. The army had been 
retiring for some days. They were saying that the men ought 
to have worked harder. Let them be going forward. 

(c) Put all the following sentences into the corresponding 
forms of the Past and of the Future Tense Indicative :— 

The boy obeys. We ^ke cherries. They are submitting. 
I do believe what you say. I have surveyed the premises. He 
has commanded large armies. We are tying tbe knot. Thou 
lovest thy brother. Thy sister loves thee. 

(^) Put the following sentences into the corresponding forma 
of tbe IVesent and Past Potential : — 

We think differently. The boys and the girls are in the 
garden. The girl runs away. We have not said much about 
it. They are receiving information on the subject every day. 
Have you been doing so ? The coach did not run last month. 
He had not done it then. You have not been behaving as you 
ought to have done. Did you hear him speak ? The woodman 
had not cut down the trees last month. 

1S4». The Passive Voice is formed by putting 
the Participle Indefinite after the various parts 
of the verb to be. 

E 2 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRUVNT, 

A. Present Indefinife. (Present.) 
SingtUar. Plural. 

I am praised We are praised 

Thou art praised You are praised 

He is praised, Tbey are praised. 

B. Present IwsompUte. (See 121.) 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 

I have been praised We have been praised 

Thou hast been praised You have been praised 

He has been praised. Tbey have been praised. 

PAST. 

A. Pott Indefinite, (Past.) 

I was praised We were praised 

Thou wast praised You were praised 

He was praised. They were praised. 

B. Past Incomplete, (See 121.) 

C. Past Complete. (Pluperfect.) 

I had been praised We had been praised 

Thou hadst been praised You had been praised 

He had been praised. They had been praised. 

rUTUBE, 

A. Future Indefinite, (Future.) 

I shall be praised We shall be praised 

Thou wilt be praised You will be praised 

He will be praised. They will be praised. 

B. Future Incomplete, (See 121.) 

C. Future Complete, (Future Perfect.) 

I shall have been praised We shall have been praised 

Thou wilt have been praised You will have been praised 
He will have been praised. They willhavebeenpraised. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

rRBSKNT. 

A. Pretent Indefinite. (Present.) 
Singular. Plural, 

(If) I be praised (10 we be praised 

(If) thou be praised (If) you be praised 

(If) be be praised. (If) they be praised. 

C. Present Complete. (Perfect.) 
(If) I have been praised (If) we have been praised 

(If) thou have been praised (If) you have been praised 
(If) be have been praised. (If) they have been praised* 

FAST. 

Past IndefinUe. 
rif) I were praised (If) we were praised 

(If) thou wert praised (If) you were praised 

^If ) he were praised. (If) they were {^raised. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRK8KNT. 

A. Present Indefinite. (Present.) 
I may be praised We may be praised 

Thou mayest be praised You may be praised 

He may be praised. They may be praised. 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 
I may have been praised We may have been praised 

Thou mayest have been You. may have been 

praised praised 

He may have been praised. They may have been 

praised, 

FAST. 

A. Past Indefinite. (Past.) 
I might be praised We might be praised 

Thou mightest be praised You might be praised ' 

He might be praised. They might be praised. 

C. Past Complete. (Pluperfect.) 
I might have been praised We might have been praised 
Thou mightest have been You might have been 

praised praised 

He might have been They might have been 

praised, praised. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
A. PresefU Inde/inUe, (Present.) 

Singular, IHural, 

J . Let me be praised 1. Let us be praised 

2. Be praised, or be thou 2. Be praised, or be ye 

praised praised 

S. Let him be praised, 3. Let them be praised. 

INFINITIVE (or substantive) MOOD. 

A. Pretent Indefinite, (Present.) 
To be praised. 

C. Present Comjflete, (Perfect.) 
To have been praised. 

PARTICIPLES (or ADJECTIVE MOOD).' 

A. Indefinite, (Past.) 
Praisad. 

B. Incomplete, (Present.) 
Being praised. 

C. Complete. (Perfect.) 
Having been praised. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 

^1° (*) Write out the following Verbs in the same way, or 
in a tabular form as at page 162:—- 

Press, Love, Reprove, Correct, Blame, Fear. 

(^) Underline the Active, draw your pencil through the Pas- 
sive^ Verbs ; and write over each the part of the conjugation :— 

You are flattered by others ; but I will not flatter you. To 
be praised is pleasant, to be flattered is not. When the boy 
has been told the way, be will find it easily. The house was 
building, when I came by ; when I returned the next week it 
was finished. When will the book be bound ?^I sent it to 
the bookbinder's a month ago. It may be done easily. He 
should have been received. If the letter be written in time, 
you may send it. They might have been deceived, the Pa- 
radise Regained was written after the Paradise Lost. How 
should I know, if you do not know? 
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CHANGE FROM ACTIVE TO PASSIVE FORM. 

135. Obs. 1. — The Passive implies an Agent and an Object 
as well as the Active Verb ; but tbeir order is reversed. When 
the Agent takes the lead in the sentence, the Verb is Active, 
and is followed by the Object ; when the Object takes the lead, 
the Verb is Passive, and is followed by the Agent. Thus: — 
AcTiVB. (A gem first.) I Jove Charles. (Object last.) 
Passive. (Object first.) Charles is loved by me, (Agent last.) 

Obs. 2. — A sentence, then, may be changed from the Active 
to the Passive form, by turning the Objective into the Nomi- 
Aative, and the Nominative into the Objective, with the Prepo- 
sition by ; as, Act., He strikes her ; Fass,^ She is-siruck by him, 

ExPL. — The Objective her in the Active sentence is changed 
into the Nominative she ; and the Nominative he into the Ob- 
jective him with the Preposition by^ and the Veib is made 
Passive. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 

j^gr (*) Turn the following sentences into the Passive 
Form; and then write over the Verbs the Mood, Tense, Num- 
ber, and Person : — 

All persons esteem an honest man. The teacher praises 
the diligent scholar. We love our parents. I have passed 
over many errors. His father often blamed him. They could 
have learnt their lesson. You will see them to-morrow. We 
inhabit a beautiful country. We love our country. We ought 
to love our country. The king promoted the captain. Milton 
wrote the Paradise Lost. Johnson wrote the Rambler. Virgil 
wrote the Aeneid. England has produced many great poets. 
The river had overflowed the fields. The sun will have 
scorched the grass. 

(^) Turn the following sentences into the Active Form; 
and then write over the Verbs the Mood, &c :-— 

Children are maintained and clothed by their parents. The 
good of the subjects was regarded by the sovereign. The cher. 
ries have been plucked by the boys. The apples had been 
stolen by the children. They will be punished by the master. 
St. Paul's Cathedral was built by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Wines are imported from France into England. Cotton is 
imported by the English into France. The prisoners would 
have been released by the king* Tlie house was hired by them 
for a month. The lesson must be learnt by you. 
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REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

186. Verbs are divided into two main classes^ 
Regular and Irregular. 

187. Regulae Verbs are those which have 
the Past Tense formed by the addition of d or 
ed ; as, love^ loved ; JUlj fitted. 

ExFL. — In loved^ d is added to form the Past Tense ; inJUledt 
ed is added. 

138. Ieeegular Verbs are those which have 
the Past Tense formed by a change or modifica- 
tion of the vowel ; as, sinffj sang ; hlte, ML 

ExpL. — In tang the vowel is chamobo ; the Present having 
t, the Past a/ in bite the vowel is modxfibd, the Present 
haviug the t long, the Past having the t short. 

139* These two classes of Verbs are also called 
respectively, Weak Verbs and Strong Verbs. 

140. Those Verbs which require an addition 
to them (d or ed) to make the Past Tense^ are 
W EAK Verbs ; and those which require no addi* 
tion, but make the Past Tense by a change 
within themselvesy are Steong Verbs. 

141. Obs. 1. — They are also called Verbs of the modem for. 
mation, and Verbs of the old formation ; since the Strong Verbs 
are generally the older^ and the Weak Verbs the more moderD^ 
words. 

142. Obs. 2. — The Weak Verbs regularfy have d or ed 
added to form the Past Indefinite Tense. (144.^ Hence these 
are called Regular Verbs. 

143. Obs, 3. — The Strong Verbs, having different voweb 
changed and modified in different ways, present a great variety. 
Hence they are called Irregular Verbs : not that they have 
no rule ; but that they have many rules, and not one rule. 
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144. Obs. 4.— Verbs ending in a *, ;>,/, or s sound, in gh 
(soundedy), ce (sounded s), sh or ch, have the ed in the Past 
Tense pronounced like t» Thus, revoke^ revoked; steep, steeped; 
smack, tmacked; shape, shaped; laugh, laughed; pass, passed; 
pronounce, pronounced ; brush, brushed ; bleach, bleachek. 

Some Verbs of this kind frequently have the Past Tense 
written, as well as pronounced, with a i. Thus (in I), dwell 
and spiU usually have dweU and spilt, in preference to dwelled 
and spilled (the full forms are antiquated or grave) : (inn) 
learn usually has learnt, in preference to learned : (in p) leap 
has leapt. In poetry the I is more frequently written for the 
ed than in prose : it makes the rhyme more obvious to the eye. 

Three Verbs ending in ay have at in the Past, and d added. 
Xa^, laid ; pay, paid ; say, said. Say has the vowel sound 
modified also. (See Sect. 155 in the list.) Other Verbs in ay 
have ed added, as pray, prayed. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

^^ Underline the Weak Verbs; doubly underline the 
Strong : — 

The man fell. Who spoke ? I called him. She sang well. 
All stood up. The mob shouted. We came soon after. They 
fetched the knives. Who gave him the bat ? The sun shone. 
He walked fast, but ran much faster. They always rose early. 
We received the letter this morning. Our friend wrote it last 
night. Who won the prize ? You sat down directly. The boy 
grew fast. They returned the pencil. Who found it ? They 
fulfilled their promise. The ship sank. Who tied the knot? 
He rode every day on horseback. Some one rang the bell and 
knocked at the door. The boys began their lesson. We met 
this morning in the park. They endeavoured to get in, but did 
not succeed. The thief bid the watch. 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

The earth shook and trembled. I knew him when a boy, but' 
I have not seen him for many years. The desire of improve- 
ment discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with many 
accomplishments and many virtues. 
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145. The Strong or Irregular Verbs are 
divided into five eonjugations, according as the 
vowel in the Present Tense is, a, e^ t, o, or u. 

146. Obs. — Verbs which have diphthongs (as break, fead^ 
8hoi>t, &c. ) are generally classed under one of these conjuga- 
tions, according to the vowel-found which predominates. So, 
break is classed under the A, lead under the £, and thooi under 
the O, conjugation. 

147. These five conjugations are subdivided 
according to the vowel which is found in the 
Past Tense. 

148. FIRST (or a) conjugation. 

5u6divmofi 1. 



raxsEMT. 


PAST. 


PARTICIPLK 


a, ea {sounded &) o, a, oo 


a, o, oo 


Awake 


Awoke 


Awoke 


Bear 


Bore or bare 


Borne 


Bear 


Bore or bare 


Born 


Break 


Broke or brake 


Broken 


Forsake 


Forsook 


Forsaken 


Shake 


Shook 


Shaken 


Stand 


Stood 


Stood 


Swear 


Swore or sware 


Sworn 


Take 


Took 


Taken 


Tear 


Tore or tare 


Tom 


Vfeat 


Wore 
Svbdividon 2. 


Worn 


a 


e 


a 


Draw 


Drew 


Drawn 


Fall 


Fell 


Fallen 


Slay 


Slew 
Subdiviaon 3. 


Slain 


a 


u 


u 


Hang 


Hung 


Hung 
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149. SECOND (or e) conjugation. 

StJfdivision 1. 



r&XSCNT. 

ee, ea 

Beat 

Bleed 

Breed 

fiat 

Feed 

Lead 

JVfeet 

Read 

Speed 



ee, ea 

Cleave 

Freeze 

Heave 

Seethe 

Shear 

Speak 

Steal 

Weave 



e,Sa 

Get 

Forget 

IVead 



ee 
See 



FAST. 


rAKTICIPLX. 


S,&l 


S, ea 


Bgat 


Beaten 


Bled 


Bled 


Bred 


Bred 


£at, or file 


Eatea 


Fed 


Fed 


Led 


Led 


Met 


Met 


Rgad 


RSad 


Sped 


Sped 


Subdivision 2. 




o, g 


o 


Clove, or clave 


Cloven 


Froze 


Frozen 


Hove 




Sod 


- Sodden 


Shore 


Shorn 


Spoke, or spake 


Spoken 


Stole 


Stolen 


Wove 


Woven 


Subdivision 3, 




6 


5 


Got 


Got, or gotten 


Forgot 


Forgotten 


Trod 


Trodden 


Subdivision 4, 




aw 


ee 


Saw 


Seen 



F 
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160, THIRD (or l) CONJUGATION. 
Subdmdon 1. 



miSBllT. 

I 

Bite 
Chide 
Hide 
Slide 



Begin 

Bid 

Cling 

Dig 

Drink 

Fling 

Ring 

Shrink 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Sling 

Slink 

Spin 

Spit 

Spring 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Strike 

String 

Swim 

Swing 

Win 

Wring 



PAST. 



PAaTicirLx. 



1 


• 

1 


Bit 


Bitten, or bit 


Chid 


Chidden 


Hid 


Hid, or hidden 


Slid 


Slid, or slidden 


Subdivision 2. 




(sounded u) 


a,u 


Began 


Begun 


Bade 


Bidden, or bid 


Clung 


Clung 


Dug 


Dug 


Drank 


Drunk, or 


Flung 


Flung [drunken 


Rang 


Rung 


Slirank 


Shrunk, or 


Sang 


Sung [shrunken 


Sank 


Sunk, or sunken 


Sat 


Sat 


Slung 


Slung 
Slunk 


Slank 


Span, spun 


Spun 


Spat 


Spat 


Sprang 


Sprung 


Stuck 


Stuck 


Stung 


Stung 


Stank, stunk 


Stunk 


Struck 


Struck, or 


Strung 


Strung [stricken 


Swam 


Swum 


Swung 


Swung 


Won 


Won 


Wrung 


Wrung 
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Subdimsion S. 




rBKSKNT. 




FAST. 




PARTICIFLB. 


• 

X 




o,a 




i, o 


Abide 




Abode 




Abode 


Drive 




Drove, or 


drave 


Driven 


Give 




Gave 




Given 


Lie 




Lay 




Lain 


Ride 




Rode 




Ridden 


Rise ($0 


Arise) 


Rose 




Risen 


Shine 




Shone 




Sh5ne 


Smite 




Smote 




Smitten 


Stride 




Strode 




Stridden 


Strive 




Strove 




Striven 


Thrive 




Throve 




Thriven 


Write 




Wrote 
Subdimsion 


4. 


Written 


I 




ou 




ou 


Bind 




Bound 




Bound, or 


Find 




Found 




Found [bounden 


Fight 




Fought 




Fought, or 


Grind 




Ground 




Ground [foughten 


Wind 




Wound 




Wound 


151, 


. FOURTH (or o) 


CONJUGATION. 






SvJbdvmnon 1. 




o»y 




e 




«,o 


Blow 




Blew 




Blown 


Crow 




Crew 






Fly 




Flew 




Flown 


Grow 




Grew 




Grown 


Hold (80 Behold) 


Held 




Held, or holden 


Know 




Knew 




Known 


Throw 




Threw 




Thrown 






Subdivision 2. 




CO, a 




5,5 




5,6 


Choose 




Chose 




Chosen 


Shoot 




Sh5t 




Shot 



162. FIFTH {or U) CONJUGATION. 
u^ o (sounded u) &, a u, o (sounded u) 

Run Ran Run 

Come (so Become) Came Come 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRK8VNT. 

A. Present Indefinite, (Present.) 
SingtUar, Plural, 

I am praised We are praised 

Tliou art praised You are praised 

He is praised. They are praised. 

« B. Present Incomplete, (See 121.) 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 
I have been praised We have been praised 

Thou bast been praised You have been praised 

He has been praised. Tbey have been praised. 

PAST. 

A. Pott Indefinite, (Past.) 

I was praised We were praised 

Tiiou wast praised You were praised 

He was praised. lliey were praised. 

B. Past Incomplete, (See 121.) 

C. Past Complete, (Pluperfect.) 

I had been praised We had been praised 

Thou badst been praised You had been praised 

He had been praised. They had been praised. 

rUTUBE, 

A. Future Indefinite, (Future.) 

I shall be praised We shall be praised 

Thou wilt be praised You will be praised 

He will be praised. They will be praised. 

B. Future Incomplete, (See 121.) 

C. Future Complete, (Future Perfect.) 

I shall have been praised We shall have been praised 

Thou wilt have been praised You will have been praised 
He will have been praised. They will have been praised. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

rRBSKNT. 

A. Present Indefinite, (Present.) 
Singular. Plural, 

(If) I be praised (If) we be praised 

(If) thou be praised {it) you be praised 

(If) he be praised. (If) they be praised. 

C. Present CompUie, (Perfect.) 
(If) I have been praised (If) we have been praised 

(If) thou have been praised (If) you have been praised 
\\f) be have been praised. (If) they have been praised* 

PAST. 

Past Indejmiie. 
fif) I were praised (If) we were praised 

(If) thou wert praised (If) you were praised 

^If ) he were praised. (If) they were praised. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

FRB8BNT. 

A. Present Indefinite. (Present.) 
I may be praised We may be praised 

Thou mayest be praised You may be praised 

He may be praised. They may be praised. 

C. Present Complete. (Perfect.) 
I may have been praised We may have been praised 

Thou mayest have been You. may have been 

praised praised 

He may have been praised. They may have been 

praised, 

FAST. 

A. Past Indefinite, (Past.) 
I might be praised We might be praised 

Thou migbtest be praised You might be prtiised 

He might be praised. They might be praised. 

C. Past Complete, (Pluperfect.) 
I might have been praised We mightbave been praised 
Thou migbtest have been You might have beeu 

praised praised 

He might have been They might have been 

praised. praised. 
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PARTICIPLE INDEFINITE. 

167. The Participle Indefinite of the Regular 
or Weak Verbs is the same as the Past Indefinite 
Tens^ ; as, love^ loved, loved, 

ExpL. — Loved is both the Past Tense and the Participle. 

168. The Participle of the Irregular or 
Strong Verbs mostly ends in en, or n ; as, 
broken^ known. But many Verbs have lost 
the en ; as, find, found, found, 

159. Obs. 1.— Many Strong Verbs have a form with en, and 
a form without en ; as, bindt Ifound, boundeny or bound. Both 
are used. The form with en is generally used as an Adjective ; 
thus we say, lie is bound to do to, but it is fas bounden duly to 
do so. Sometimes the form with en is used only in certain 

.phrases. Thus, fought-en, in the phrase "a well-foughten bat- 
tle;" hold'en^ in reference to a meeting or levee being Ae/d; 
strick-en, in the phrase <* well-stricken in years." 

160. Obs. 2. — Many Strong Verbs had, formerly, Parti- 
ciples in en, which are now wholly disused in ordinary or 
regular speech. But they are found in old English. The fol- 
lowing are in the Bible: iien, from lieg folden, from fold, 

161. Obs. S.-»The Participle in en is not confined to the 
Strong Verbs. Many Weak Verbs have it. Thus, grave, Aeto, 
lade, load, mow, rive, saw, shape, shave, shew, sow, strew, straw, 
swell, wax, have the Past regularly in ed, but the Participle 
Complete in en or n ; graven, hewn, laden, loaden, mown, riven, 
sawn, shapen, shaven^ shewn, sown, strewti, stroum, swollen, 
waxen. So wash, washen, in the Compound unwashen. 

162. Obs. 4. — In Mixed and Contracted Verbs the Parti- 
ciple Indefinite is always the same as the Past Indefinite 
Tense ; as, put, put, put ; tell, told, told : except, do, did, done, 

163. ' The following Verbs are quite Irregular: 



Am 


Was 


Been 


Have 


Had 


Had 


Go 


Went 


Gone 


Make 


Made 


Made 


Dare 


Durst 


Dared 
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Obs. 1. — The Tenses of the first two are made up of different 
Verbs. The Verb to be has the Participle been fix>m be ; the Past 
Tense was, were, &c., is from another Verb, (the Anglo-Saxon 
wesan, to be), olMolete in other forms in English : the Present, 
am, is from another Verb. Wentf used as the Ptot of go, is in 
reality the Past of tpend, like bend, bent, Wiclif uaedgede — 
Past of go, like do, did. Then, go was a Mixed Verb, go, gede, 
gone, 

Obs. 2. — Gone, like done and borne, is peculiar merely in 
having the e transposed ; so that the word is not go^en, do-en, 
hor-en, but go-ne, do-ne, bor-ne, 

Obs. 3. — Have has the Past had, softened from kavedg and 
make has made, softened from maked, 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

^^r Underline the Contracted Verbs, doubly underline the 
IVIixed Verbs, and enclose the Strong Verbs in brackets.' Write 
over them their Mood, Tense, Number, and Person :— 

Tell them to burst open the door. He has heard that the 
ship split upon the rock. Always spend less than your income. 
I think they must have been dreaming. Why aft her eyes 
swollen ? She has been weeping. He would not lend roe the 
bat, but wished to sell it, alUiough it cost him nothing. When 
a young person has lost his modesty, he is an object of dislike. 

No busy steps the gras8>grown foot- way tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled ; 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plushy spring ; 
She, wretched matron I forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn : 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

He who never thinks, can never be wise. Time was given us, 
that we might buy with it the blessings of eternity. Never 
leave that to be done the next hour which may properly be 
done now, nor dare to put off till to-morrow the business which 
you may as well begin to-day. Let us seek out a desolate shade. 
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ADVERBS. 
164. An Adverb is a word joined to a Verb, 
an Adjective, or an Adverb, to qualify it, or to 
specify some circumstance about it ; as, A most 
clever hoy. He walks fast. He runs v£ry 
tvelL 

ExPL. — In the first sentence most is joined to the Adjective 
clever, and qualifies it ; so fast qualifies the Verb waih, and 
very the Adverb well: tnasi,/astf very are therefore Adverbs. 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 
Jgi^r (*) Underline the Adverbs:*- 

The wind blew terribly. The sun shines mildly. The stars 
are very bright. The world is very large. The snow is exceed- 
ingly deep. The grass is quite green. The boys swinn badly. 
The ball went far beyond the wall. The eagle flies exceed, 
ingly high. The lark sings beautifully. I am rather tired. 
Where is the boy ? He is somewhere about the house. I know 
where he did it, when he did it, why be did it, and how he did it. 

(^) Insert the Adverbs which are omitted : — 
Wild flowers fade ( ). Glass is ( } brittle. Sheep 
are ( ) useful. Well.baked bread is ( ) wholesome. 
The mvalid walks ( }. Meat is ( ) nutritious. Do 
you like cherries ( ) ? The exercise is ( ) written. I 
( } saw such bad writing. Young people should rise 
( }. The bells ring ( ). The boy has ( ) returned. 

DEGREES OF ADVERBS. 

165. Some Adverbs are compared in the same way as Ad- 
jectives, by adding er for the Comparative, and est for the Su. 
perlative. Thds, aften, ofteneri o/tenest ; aooHf sooner, soonest i 
long, longer, longest, 

Obs. — All these words were originally Adjectives. So well, 
better, best ; ill, worse, worst, 

166. — Adverbs are also compared by more and most pre- 
fixed ; as, wisely, more wisely, most wisefy, 

Obs. — Some of the common Adverbs are, in fact, Compara* 
tives, as ere, after, more/ or Superlatives, as next,JirBt, most. 
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* 

KINDS OF ADVERBS. 
167. Adverbs are of several kinds. 
(1.) Adverbs of Time. 

To-day, To-morrow, Yesterday, Early, Late, Before, After, 
Ere, Soon, N^w, Presently, Immediately, Directly, At once, 
Next, Once, Then, When, Ago, While, Whilst. 

(2.) Adverbs of Place. 

Here, There, Hence, Thence, Whence, Above, Below, Yon- 
der, Far, Wide, Near, Within, Without, Forth, Forwards, 
Backwards, Sideways, Right, Left, Off*, To and Fro. 

(3.) Adverbs of Number. 

Once, Twice, Thrice, Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, &c. 

(4) Adverbs of Manner. 

Well, III, Slowly, Politely, Quickly, Patiently, Richly, 
Poorly, Cleverly, Wisely, Stupidly, Sweetly, How, &c, 

(5.) Adverbs of Degree. 

Very, Highly, Excessively, Exceedingly, Almost, Quite, 
Bnougb, £xtremely, Nearly, Especially, Scarcely, How. 

(6.) Adverbs of Affirmation or Negation. 

Yes, Yea, Aye ; Not, No, Not-at-all. 

EXERCISE XXXVIL 

if^* Write' over each Adverb what kind of Adverb it is. 
Thus: — A.D. (i,e. Adv. of Degree.) 
Very. 

Where are you going ? He went immediately. He has 
long been ill. He seldom comes now. He was here lately. 
Scarcely had he left the bouse, when the roof fell in. Suddenly 
it became cloudy. I commonly rise before seven. They were 
not ready soon enough. He receives weekly thirty shillings. 
He nearly lost his situation. The Review comes out quarterly. 
He walks daily^ He is always very happy to see us. The cap. 
tain has just been finding the latitude by the meridian altitude 
of the sun. Charles the First fought unsuccessfully with his 
parliament. When Columbus discovered the West Indian 
Islands, they were thickly peopled with Indians; hut now 
there are none found there. Can I go very soon ? Yes. 
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PREPOSITIONS. ' 
168. A Preposition is a word put before 
Nouns or Pronouns, to shew their relation to 
some other Nouns or Pronouns ; as. The boy is 
on the walL 

£xPL.-^Here on is a Preposition, for it is put before waU^ 
and shews the relation of the Noun wall to the Noun bwf. 

The principal Prepositions are : — 

About, Above, According to, Across, After, Against, Along, 
Amid, Amidst, Among, Amongst, Around, At, Athwart, 
Before, Behind, Below, Beneath, Besides, Between, Betwixt, 
Beyond, By, Concerning, Down, During, Except, Excepting, 
For, From, In, Into, Instead of, Near, Nigh, Of, Off*, Oa, 
Out, Out of. Over, Regarding, Respecting, Round, Since, 
Through, Throughout, To, Touching, Towards, Under, Un. 
derneath, Unto, Up, Upon, With, Within, Without. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

%^r Underline the Prepositions, and enclose within brackets 
the Nouns to which they belpng; thus, at (home) : — 

The sun was just above tlie horizon. I will come after sup- 
per. He was leaning against the wall when the chimney-pot 
fell. I did not see her among them. A long friendship has 
subsisted between them. He was not at home when I called. 
I said I would call again before eight o'clock. They had laid 
a great beam across the path, and I fell on it. Did you meet 
with any serious accident? Is there a garden behind the house? 
I had not heard of that. The church was on the hill ; and his 
bouse was in the valley, just below the hill. It was beneath 
him to act in that manner. We passed by the church in our 
way. Did you go into the park ? Tes, we walked through 
it. It was very hot throughout the whole day. Touching 
that matter, I have heard nothing since I saw you. I was row- 
ing up the stream. He got his horse from the stable, and 
jumped upon it, and rode off. We walked round the town. 
He is walking towards the house. He ran across the 6elds, 
down the lane, into the road. He left to-day for Brussela. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

169. A Conjunction is a word which joins 
words, clauses, or sentences together ; as, James 
and George. He will go^ if I remain. 

Exn..— Here the words James and George are joined together 
hy andi so the sentences. He wUi go,Iremamy are joined together 
by jfi and aud jf are therefore Conjunctions. 

The principal Conjunctions are: 

Also, And, As, Because, Besides, But, Else, Ever, Except, 
For, Further, Furthermore, Hence, However, If, Likewise, 
Moreover, Nevertheless, Nor, Notwithstanding, Or, Save, Since, 
Than, That, Then, Therefore, Too, Unless, Whereas, Yet. 

170. Conjunctions which answer to one an- 
other, are Correlative Conjunctions ; they are : 

Although, Though-^yet; Both — and; Cither— or; Neither 
—nor; Not only <^but, but also; So — as; Whether — or. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

|^p° Underline the Conjunctions :— 

Although it rained so heavily, yet he came. The winter has 
been neither wet nor cold. Not only the boysy but the girls 
also, came. No sooner had the family left, than the roof fell in. 
He wrote it so as to be read. Whether you go or not, I shall. 
Both James and George fell from their horses. J doubt not 
but that you will like it when you have tried it. Write either 
the one or the other. A garden is not only pleasant, but useful. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

171. An Interjection is a word which ex- 
presses some feeling or wish ; as. Ah ! it was 
very unfortunate. 

ExFL. — Jih I expresses the feeling of regret, and is an Inter- 
jection. So bravo I well done I express the feeling of approval. 

The principal Interjections are: 

Ah! Ah me! Aha! Alas! Alack! Away! Begone! Bravo! 
Dear me! Eh? Fie! Ha! Halloo! Hark! He! Heigh! 
Hey.day! Hist! Ho! Hoy! Hollo! Hulloh ! Hurrah! 
Hush! Lo! O! Oh! Oh dear! Pooh! FshalTush! 
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SECT. II. — THE FORMATION OR DERIVATION 

OF WORDS. 

172. Words are either Roots or Derivatives. 

173. Roots are words which cannot be traced 
back to any simpler words as their origin, but 
are themselves the simplest form ; as, strike. 

174. Derivatives are words formed from Roots; 
as, stroke^ striker. 

175. Derivatives are either Primary or Se- 
condary. 

176. Primary Derivatives are made by an tw- 
temal change or modification ; as. Root strike ; 
Prim. Deriv. stroke. 

177. Secondary Derivatives are made by an 
external addition, that is, by Affixes or Pre- 
fixes ; as Root strike ; Sec. Deriv. striker. 

ExpL.— The Primary Derivative Uroke is formed by the 
change of t* in ttrike to o. The Secondary Derivative anker^ 
is formed by the addition of the affix er. Thus the two classes 
of Derivatives correspond to the two classes of Verbs, Strong 
Verbs and Wea2 Verbs ; and they may be called, respectively. 
Strong Derivatives and Weak Derivatives. 

PRIMARY DERIVATIVES. 

178. Primary Derivatives are formed — 

(1.) By changing or modifying the vowel of 
the SLoot ; as. Root hind ; Pnm. Deriv. bond. 

(S.) By changing or modifying the last con- 
sonant ; as. Root Stick; Prim. Deriv. stitch. 

(3.) By changing or modifying both the 
vowel and the last consonant ; as, Root udeave ; 
Prim. Deriv. woof, 

(4.) By the initial augment, s or t; as, Root 
melt ; Prim. Deriv. smelt. 
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Obs. 1. — By a change of the Towel is meant the putting 
another vowel in its place ; as Root bind ; Prim. Deriv. bofid. 
By a MODIFICATION of the vowel is meant the shortening or 
lengthening of the same vowel ; as ^LootbUef Prim. Deriv.6U. 

Obs. 2. — By the change of the consonant is understood the 
putting another consonant of the same kind in its place; as 
Root clfg; Prim. Deriv. d^e; or the expanding it into a fuller 
sound; as, Root d%; Prim. Deriv. di/cA. By the modifica- 
tion of the consonant is understood the softening or sharpening 
of the sound ; as, Root lose ; Prim, Deriv. loss, 

Obs. S.— Many Primary Derivatives, however, exhibit no 
change of vowel or consonant, but are the same as the Roots, 
llius from the Verbs to praise^ to folly to wit (meaning to 
know), we have tlie Nouns praise. Jail, wit, 

Obs. 4. — Generally where the Verb and the Noun are the 
same in form, the consonant is pronounced soft in the Verb, 
and sharp in the Noun ; as, to house (as houxe), a liouse, 

Obs. 5. — A letter is to be judged of by the sound, not by 
the mere character which represents it. The character may re- 
main the same when the sound is different ; as in the verb house 
and the noun house. So far from the same character necessarily 
representing the same sound, the rules of orthography some- 
times render it necessary even to change the letter, in order to 
keep the sound ; as in mouset mice. If this were written mise, 
it would be pronounced mize, like wise. On the same princi- 
ple, c is changed into k in cat, kitten j cook, kitchen ; cow, kinef 
because c followed by t has the sound of s. 

Obs. 6. — The words of the English language are derived 
from various sources. The groundwork of the grammar and 
the great mass of the most common words are Anglo-Saxon. 
But there have been gradually introduced multitudes of 
words from other languages, especially from the Latin and the 
French. Large numbers of Latin words have come to us 
through the French. Terms of art and science are generally 
from the Greek or Latin. There are also a few from the 
Eastern languages, as Arabic, &c. 

Obs. 7. — Words of Saxon origin are called Pure English : 
those of other origin, Mixed English. 

O 
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Obs. 8.— All English Roots are of Saxoo origin. 
Strong Verba are Roots. 



All the 



Obs. 9.— -Many Verbs htidformerfy the Strong conjugation, 
which have not now : these also are Robots. For example, taught 
quakey delve (which now make laughed^ quaked, delved), used 
to mtlke lough, quoke, dolve. These are Roots. 

Obs. 10. — With a small exception. Primary DerivatiTes are 
all Pure English. All English words, Pure or Mixed, may 
have Secondary Derivatives (subject to the usual rules of forma- 
tion); but only Pure English words can have Primary Deri, 
vatives : xxcbpt of the second kind ; viz. where the last conso* 
KAVT is changed or modified ; as, use (use), usef relieve, relief' 
Only Pure English words have Primary Derivatives made by 
the change of the vowel. 



179. Verbs are formed as Primary Derivatives, 

(1.) By changing or modifying the vowel. 

Roots. Dkiut. 
Chop Chip 

I'-p { Ei 

Sop Sip 

Fly Flee 

(3.) By changing or modifying the last consonant. 
Stick Stitch | Cling Clinch | Dog Dodge 

(3.) By changing or modifying the vowel and consonant. 



Roots. 


DXBIV. 


Roots. 


Dbbiv. 


Fall 


Fell 


Rise 


r Raise 
t Rouse 


Shake 


Shock 


Rest 


Roost 


Lie 


Lay 


Knell 


Knoll 


Din 


Dun 


Sit 


Set 


Sniff 


Snuff 



Hound Hunt 
Wake Watch 
Hook Hitch 


Cling 
Drink 
Wring 


Clench 
Drench 
Wrench 


Glass Glaze 
Grass Graze 
Drag Dredge 


(4.) By the initial 


augment 


isort. 




Dun Stun 
Knap Snap 
tiasb Slash 


Mash 
Melt 
Nip 


Smash 

Smelt 

Snip 


Plash Splash 
Wag Swag, Sway 
Whiri Swirl, Twirl 
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180. NouNsareformedas Primary Derivatives, 



(1.) By changing 
Roots, Deriv. 



Gape 

Scrape 

Crack 

Bear 

Sell 

Sneak 

Bless 



GSp 

Scrimp 

Creak 

Bier 

Sale 

Snake 

Bliss 



or modifying the 

Roots. Dxbxy. 

Let Lot 

Tell Tale 

Deal Dole 

Lear-n Lore 

Feed Food 

Deem Doom 

Len.d Loan 



vowel. 
Roots. 



DiRIV. 



(2.) By changing or modifying the last consonant. 



Strive Strife 
Believe Belief 
Behoove Behoof 
Prove Proof 



Dig Ditch 

Speak Speech 
Wreathe Wreath 
Gird Girth 



Bite 


Bit 


Click 


Clock 


Sing 


Song 


Knit 


Knot 


Drive 


Drove 


Strike 


Stroke 


Sit 


Seat 


t consonant. 


Lay 


Law [saying. 


Say 


Saw {a wise 


Use 


Use 


Devise 


Device 



(3.) By changing or modifying the vowel and consonant. 



Seethe Sud 

Bathe Bath 

Lathe Lllth 

Break Breech 



Breathe BrSath 
Weave Woof 
Live Life 
Lose. L5ss 



Choose 
Hold 
Clothe 
Bake 



Choice 
Hilt 
Cloth 
Batch 



Heal 
Heat 
Fill 



181. Adjectives are formed as Prim. D^riv. 

(1.) By changing or modifying the vowel. 



Hale 

Hot 

Full 



String Strong 
Wring Wrong 
Pride Proud 



(De) file Foul 
Flit Fleet 
Shine Sheen 



(2.) By changing or modifying the last consonant. 
Loathe Loth Milk Milch 

(8.) By changing or modifying the vowel and consonant. 
Wis ( 5=3^0 knmv) Wise Love Lief 

EXEnCISE XL. 

^;gr Write out the Primary Derivatives from the following 
words ; underline the letter or letters changed or modified, and 
state respecting each what the change or modification is: — 

( Verbs) Drop, Rise, Drink, Hook, Melt, Sit, Fly. 

(Nouns) Sell, Bless, Knit, Drive, Dig, Choose, Glass. 

{Atijectives) Fill, Pride, Heat, Wis. 
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SECONDARY DERIVATIVES. 

182. Secondary Derivatives are formed by 
Affixes or Prefixes made to the Roots ; as, Root 
lead; Affix er; Sec. Deriv. leader: Root lead; 
Prefix mis ; Sec. Deriv. mislead. 

Obs. — Affixes are letters or syllables, put at the end of 
words ; as the letter t in weigh'tt and the syllable fy in king-fy, 
Phefixss are letters or syllables put at the beginning of words ; 
as the letter a in a-board, and the syllable mis in nu$~take. 

183. Affixes are either mere terminations, as 
er, ness, in leader , weakness ; or distinct words, 
which have come to be used as terminations; 
as, like, ful, in warlike^ fearful. 

184. Obs. 1.— >In Secondary Derivatives, the vowel is very 
often changed or modified as well ; fe, long, length ; steal, stealth, 

Obs. 2. — Secondary Derivatives, it has been said (182), 
are made by Affixes or Prefixes. There are AflSxes and Pre- 
fixes, however, of Saxon and of other origin. These will be 
treated separately. 'Somt ^ generally speakini?, Saxon affi^ces are 
added to Saxon words, as in handsome, some is a Saxon aflix, 
and hand is a Saxon word ; while Latin and other foreign affixes 
are added to Latin and other foreign words, Bi_\njinal,fin is 
a Latin word (Jinis,end), and alls a. Latin affix (a&s; Jin^lis), 
But to both these general rules there are some exceptions. In 
the first place, we have many foreign words which take Saxon 
Affixes or Prefixes ; as in un-justyjust is a Latin word (Justus), 
but un is a Saxon prefix. So, in the second place, we have 
many Saxon words which take foreign affixes; as in truism, 
true is a Saxon word, but ism is a Latin and Greek affix. 
But the former case is much more common than the latter ; it 
is much more common for foreign words to have Saxon, than 
for Saxon words to have/oreign, affixes and prefixes. 

Saxon wUh Lat. Jijy. or Pr^, Latin with Sax. 4^ or Pr^, 

tru-<«m apt-fMM 

bond-a^ order-^ 

tfi«-like mia conduct 

re-bind ain-Just. 
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PURE ENGLISH AFFIXES. 

VERBS. 

185. Verbs are formed by the terminations en, 
le, ery y^ and ish. 

(1.) By en, as weak-^Uy strength-en. 

ExpL.— JSln, added to Acyectives, has the force of ' to make,' 
as weaken^ * to make weak ;' added to Nouns, it has the force 
of ' to give/ as tirengthen, * to give strength- to,* So 

(*) Merely en added. (^) Consonant doubled. (*^) e dropt. 
Dark.en Glad-d-en Whit-en 

(2.) By fe, as hand-ley start-le. 

So strag'g'le fr. straifi crumh-le fr. crumb; wrig-g-le fr. 
wry ; wad'd-le fr. vmde ; shuf-f-le fr, shove ; pad^dUle fr. />ac{ ; 
scuf-f-le fr. «cii^; mh-h-de fr, m;i; drib-b-le fr. rfrip; wrang-le 
fr. wring; grap.p'le fr, gripe f ram-b-de fr. roam. 

Obs. — After a vowel or r, only / (not le) is put, as ^e^-^ 
fr. knee. So draw-l fr. cfrau; ; mew4 fr, mew ; gnar-l fr, gnarr^ 
an old word meaning a knot in a tree; snoT'l fr. sneer. 

(S.) By cr, as glim-m-er fr. gleam. 

So wand-er fr. wend (to go) ; frit-t-er fr. yVe* (to eat away) ; 
stag-g-er fr. the Anglo. Saxon «<^an (to walk); swag-g-er fr. 
nvoy or sukx^ ; clamb-er fr, c/tm6 ; whim-p^er fr. wAtTie ; u;at^-er 
fr. waves sput-t-er fr. 5j5»f; ling-er fr, long; hat-t-er fr, 6eo<. 

Obs. — Most of these Verbs in le and er are a sort of Di. 
minutives from other Verbs, and often imply that the action is 
repeated again and again, or done by little and little ; as, nt6- 
blet from nip^ implies a number of small nippings; pottery 
from pat 9 implies many small pattings. We say, a person ;Mit< 
another on the shoulder, but, rain patters against the window. 

(4.) By y, as wor-r-y fr. wear. 

So sul-Uy fr, soil ; btdl-y fr. bidl; whin-n^y fr. whine. 

(5.) By ishy as burn-ishy publ-ish (L. 347). 

EXERCISE XLI. 
Write out twenty other Verbs in en, and six in le : — 

G 2 
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NOUNS. 

186. Nouns denoting Persons, are formed 
by the terminations er, yer^ ar, ard, ster, man^ 
Masculine; and by ess^ stress ^ ine^ womariy 
maidy Feminine. 

Masculine. — (1.) By er, as sing-er. 

Obs. — These may be divided into four classes ; the first three 
on the same principle as the Verbs above; the fourth class 
has the y changed to t before the vowel. 

(•) Talk-er (^) Plod-d-er («) Wriuer («>) Fli-er 

Obs. — Words with this termination do not always denote a 
Masculine agent, but sometimes an instrument; as, nui- 
crack-ertfet-t-er (fr. foot), ifreak-er, Uop-p-er, shut-t-er, 

(2.) By yevy as bow-yery saw-yeVy law-yer. 

Obs. — These are words ending in w ; but not all words in 
w take yer, for we have hew-er, draw-evy mow-etf &c. 

(3.) By avy as li-avy begg-ar. 

(4.) By ardy as slug-g-ard fr. slugy slow. 

So nig'g'Ord, cow-ard fr; to cow^ dast-ard lag-g-ard, tirunk" 
ardt dot-ardf duUnird, wiz-ard fr, to wis, 

Obs. — Some Nouns with this termination are not names of 
persons, as standard. This termination is the same as atf only 
strengthened by the letter d, as soun^ (L. 436) is. So scU-t 
(L. S99) is strengthened by t, 

(5.) By stevy as pun-stevy tnck-ster. 

So whip-steTf young-ster, upholsterer = uphol(d)ster, 
Obs.— The termination ster was in Anglo-Saxon confined 
to Feminine Nouns, and so it was formerly in English, as is 
seen now in spinster. This class of words was very numerous. 
Some of them have gone out of common use, and are known 
now only as Proper Names; such as Web-ster (= weaver), 
Kemp-ster (= coml^er), For-ster (= forester), Baxter or 
Bag'Ster (= back-ster, t. e. baker), Brewster (= brewer), 
Dempster (= deemster) fr. to deem, an old term for a 
Jndge, still used in the Isle of Man. Barrister has an t inserted 
as a connecting vowel* and the r is doubled. 
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(6.) By manj as tin-man, wood-man. 

Obs. 1. — Sometimes a word has the termination er, and man 
also, as Jish'er-rnan, Sometimes we have a word in er, and 
one in many from the same root. As tin-n-er and tin-man. 
So, also, hunt'Cr ■and hmU-s-man, 

Obs. 2. — Frequently a euphonic s is inserted, as in hunt-t' 
marit teed-s-man^ sword-s-man, 

Obs. 3. — This termination is common in Proper Names, 
as Toung^matiy New-man, Hol-man or Hodman (= OUl-man), 

Feminine. — (7.) By ess, sls god-d-ess 

So j?oet-ess, mistr-es* fr. master, xhepkerd-ess. 
Obs. — This affix is probablT of Latin origin, but is inserted here for he 
sake of the next, whkh is« tnen, half Saxon, half Latin. 

(8.) By stress ( = ster-ess), as song-stress, 

(9.) By woman or maidy as char-woman, 
work-woman, milk-maid. 

Obs. — Sometimes with the termination er also, as wash'er- 
woman, like Jisherman, 

187. Diminutives. — Diminutives are formed 
by the terminations kin, ling, ock, let 

(1.) By kin, as lamb- kin. 

So pip'kin fr. pipe s JirJdn fr.Jour; being the fourth part of 
a barrel ; mannUcin fr. man. Here the t is only a euphonic 
insertion ; the n of course is doubled. 

Obs. — This termination is common in Proper Names ; as, 
Wal-khi fr. Walter ; Simp-kin fr. Samuel, formed as Simp-son 
is fr. Samuel and Son ; Per-kin contracted fr, Pet*r-kin ; Tom- 
kin fr. Thomas s . Wtl-ldn fr. William ; Hawkin fr^Hal, Harry. 

(2.) By ling, as dar-ling fr. dear. 

Sogoa-ling (=^ goose-ling), duck-ling, found-lingt under-lingf 
suck -ling, lord-Ungy wit-ling^ strip-ling, sap-ling, hire-ling, 

(3.) By ock, as hill-ock, bull-ock. 

(4.) By let, as ring-let, stream-let, brook-let 

Obs.— This affix is perhaps partly of French origin; et also (p. 79) Is 
sometimes Saxon, sometimes French. 

EXERCISE XLII. 
S^° Write out twenty other Nouns in er, (ten persons, ten 
instruments) four in ster, six in man (two with euphonic s) : — 
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ABSTRACT NOUN& 

188. Abstract Nouns denote state, quality, 
or the like ; as, truths the being true. 

ExFL. — Here from the Adjective true we have the Abstract 
Noun trvtht which denotes the state or quality of 6emg true. 
So from weak we have weakness^ the fteing weak* 

189. Obs. — Many abstract Nouns may be applied firom the 
quality or condition to the whole body of those who possess the 
quality, or are in the condition specified'^ sometimes also to one 
person. The word yoiUh will exemplify all three uses : 

( 1 . j The youth of the hhtg was a disadvantage* Here youth 
means yotUh/ulness. 

(2.) The British youth are distinguished'yor their sense of 
honour* Here youth means the whole body of those who are 
youngt the young men. 

(3.) The youth came to town yesterday. Here youth means 
a person in the state of youihfiUness or youthy a young man. 

] 90. Abstract Nouns are formed by the ter- 
minations nesSj ery^ th^ t, hood, heady ship^ 
dom, tevy red^ lock or iedge^ ing. 

(1.) By ne88^ as dark-nessy tvhite-ness. 
(2.) By ery, as mock-ery^ slav-en/y cook-ery, 

Obs. 1. — If the word ends in w, or two consonants, only 
ry is added, as Jew-ry fr. Jew ; out-ttiw-'ry fr. law ; hu»'hand-ry 
fr. husband ifound-ry fr. found; and if the word already ends in 
er, only y is added, aajlatter-y fr, flatter. So b^ggar^y fr. beg" 
gar. Smilh-y has the er omitted for euphony. 

Obs. 2. — Words with the terminations ness and ery also 
denote, 1. A place, as wUd-er-ness, fast-n^ss, nurs-erys or, 2. 
A person or number of persons, as wit-nesst soldi-ery. Of 
course, such words are not Abstract Nouns at all. 

(3.) By thy as leng-th fr. long. 

So streng'th fr. strong ; mir-th connected with merry ; dea-th 
fr. dies tru-th fr. true, and connected with the Verb trow, 
meaning to know; you-th fr. young; ru-th fr. rue, seen in the 
Adjective ruM.feM ; ^rotv-t A fr. grow; stial-th fr.stgdl; dear^n 
fr. dear; hial-th ft. hSal; flUh fr. {de)fiU. 
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(4.) By t, as sighnt fr. see. 

So minfi-t fr, jnay ; JUgh-t (r.Jly; heigh-t fr. highr weigh-i 
fr. wei^/i ; shjf-t fr. shape ; fros-t fr. Jreexe ; drough^t fr. rfry; 
d rough i fr, draw ; Jiligh-i fr. j}ledge ; wrigh-tfr. work; sleigh-i 
fr. s/y ; guU-t Cr. guile; blax-t fr A.-S. blasan, *!o blow.* 

Obs. 1.— This terininatiuii is only a VHriation of M« We 
hiid lormerly high thylow-ih. Highth (which is the word always 
used by Milton) has become htigh-t, and low-th has gone out 
of use altogether. 

Obs. 2. — In ilie words s^;Af, miglUt &c., the^A belongs to the 
root, and is lost or disguised in the Verbs. F, in majf and 
Jltfj represents a g-sound, which is seen, though not heard, in 
Jiigh-t and nugh-U 

(5.) By hood^ as man-hood^ hardi-hood, 
(6.) By head, as God-head, 

Obs. — This termination is only a variation othood, 

(7.) By ship, as hard-ship, friendship, 

Obs. — The termination ship is from tlie Verb lo shape, the 
original meaning of which is, to makey which sense is still seen 
in the ^ox&shapent in the Bible, Psalm 51. 

(8.) By dom^ as king-dom. 

So eari'dom, marti/r-d(tm, christen-dom (= christian-dom), 
hecUheri'dom, duke-dom^Jree'domy and its opposite, thral-dom, 

Obs. — Thib termination originally signified possession, pro- 
perty, or rule, as in king-donii earldom ; but afterwards merely 
quality or condition, as in/ree-dom, thral-dom. 

(9 ) By ter, as laugh-ter, slaugh-ter (r. slay. 
(10.) By red^ as hat-red, kinrd-red. 

Obs. — JRndredwBS formerly written hinredj theef is euphonic. 

(11.) By lock or ledge, as wed-lock^ know^ 
ledge, 

OBs,^These' terminations are from the Anglo-Saxon ter* 
mination /oTi in which many Anglo-Saxon words end. 

(12.) By ing, as read-ing, writ-ing, (274.) 

EXERCISE XLTII. 
(1^° Write out .twenty Nouns in nessy six in ery, ten .In 
sHpt two in ty three in hoodt and twenty in ing : — 
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191* Many Nouns are formed also by the 
terminations d, m or am, ow, en or n, le^ eU €l. 

(1.) By dy as see-d fr. sow. 

So dee-d fr. do ;Jloo-d fr.Jlow ; for-d fr. A,-S. Jhran togo; 
brari'd fr. 6um; tnea-d fr. fnow; cu-d fr, chew. 

(2.) By m or om, as bloo-m fr. 6/o«7. 

So sra-m fr. sew ; glea-m fr. g/ow ; teU'in fr. <oto ; blost-om 
fr. A.-S. bUesan, to blow ; qvud-m fr. ^uoi/. 

(3.) By ou;, as shad-ow fr. shade. 

So 6ar.r-ou; fr. to 6ffar ; mead-ow fr. metu/ ; iwfui.otD fr. wiiut 

192. Obs. — In tbe words sorrow, morrow, tallow^ and some 
others, the ow represents a p, which is seen in German, where 
the corresponding words are sorge, morgen, teUg. 

(4.) By eriy or n,as ward-en fr. wardj=giuird 

So maid-en fr, maid g heav-enfr, heave; gard-en connected 
with ^arcf; burih-en connected with bear; tok-en fr. teach; 
mai-n fr. may, as in the phrase might and main. 

(5.) By fe, as gird-le fr, gird. 

Soset-t-le fr. «e<; bund-le fr. ftmt/; spit-t^le fr. ^n!^; sjnn-d-k 
fr, spin ; rund-le fr. round ; /ad-/ff fr. lade ; thimb-le fr. thumb ; 
fyridc'le (r.jnick ; shut-t-le fr. «Aoo^; tread-le fr. /read. 

(6.) By e/, as satch-el fr. «acA;. 

So shov-el fr. sAotv; swiv-d fr. A.-S. «iii^n, to turn round ; 
kem-el (Germ, kern) ; tram-m-el fr. tram, 

(7.) By e/, as hatch-et fr. AacA?. 

So/AicAr-e^ ; pocket fr. A.-S.;70cca, a poke, or bag ; maU-et (mall 
is used by old writers), latch-etf tick-et, cask'etijlowr'eti crick-et 
(Obs. under let, p. 67). 

Obs. — The two last terminations often hare a diminutive 
force; as, satch-el, a little sack ; Jiowr-et, a little ^otoer. 

193. Obs.— In many words a euphonic n Is inserted, before ^/ as pauev- 
ger fr. peutage / porrittger f r. porridge / mssMSger ft. message / wharfinger 
fr. wharfiige. So nightrsgdte tt. night, and A.-S. galan to sing {S. 74). The 
< before n in nightingale Is only a connecting vowel to Join the two parts of 
the word together (Germ, nachtigali). 
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ADJECTIVES. 
194. Adjectives are formed by the termina- 
tions y^ 671, ern, ish^ like^ ly^ erly, some^ full, 
lesSf ed^ wardy th^ ty^ and fold. 

(1.) By y, as might-y^ headry. 

So rain-y^Aotuer^yfluck-i/, stead:y, angr-y fr. anger / sundr-y 
fr. sunder. If the word ends in y, ey is added, as clay.ey, 

(S.) By en, as leadr-erij goldren. 

So sUk'en, ftrax-en, bar-r-en fr. hare; suU-en fr. sulk. 
If the word ends in r, only n is added, as leather-n. 

Obs. — Adjectives with this termination for the most part de- 
note the material of which anything is made. They were for- 
merly more numerous than they are now. Cedar-n, ^on-en, 
silver-n, were in use. Now we use the Nouns cedar, stone, 
silver, as Adjectives. 

(3.) Byero, as north-ern, aouth-ern^ east- 
ern^ and tvest-ern. 

(4.) By ishy as pun-ish, slav-ish, Rom-ish. 

Obs.— This termination is used in three ways; 1. In a 
Diminutive sense, as 6/acA-MA; 2. For opprobrious words ; as 
thiev-ish ; 3. In proper names, as GatU-ish, 

(5.) By likcy as lady-like^ war-like. 

Obs. — Words of this class may be called Compounds, being, 
in fact, compounded with the word Hke. 

(6.) By ly^ as gentleman-lyy king-ly. 

Obs. — This ly is only a softened form of like. Generally, 
when added to a Noun, it forms an Adjective; as, nian-ly: 
when added to an Adjective it forms an Adverb ; as, bad-ly. 

(7) By erhfy as north-erly, soulh-^rly. 
(8.) By somef as tiresome y handsome. 

So win-some, game-some, delight-some, glad-some, JiUsome, 
Imxom (:»buck-some), mettlesome, irk-some. 

Obs. — This termination denotes j^ossesnon of some quality. 

(9.) By fuly as fear-fuly fruit-fuL 

Obs.— Words of this sort are, in fact, compounded with the 
VfordfoUl. Fearful^sifuU of fear. 
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(10.) By fe««, as law-less^ sense-less. 

Obs.— 'lliis terminalioo denotes tbe absence of a thing ; as 
iawleu «» without law. 

(11.) By ed^ as ivretch-ed^rag-g-ed. 

Obs. — This termination abounds especially in Compounds^ 
as neat-hand-ed, golden wing-ed. (201.) 

(12.) By ward^ as south-ward^ fro-ward. 

So un-to-ward, down-ward, awk-ward^ fr. awk^ an old word 
meaning left : awkward is left-handed,the opposite of dexterous^ 
which means right-handed, 

Obs. — The termination ward implies direction; Jro-ward, m 
the direction from. 

(13.) By th, asfour-th, siaf-th. 

Obs.— These Adjectives arc all Ordinal Numerals. (94.) 

(14.) By /y, asfor-ty^ siaf-ty. 

Obs. These Adjectives are all Cardinal Numerals. (92.) 

(15.) By foldy as four-fold^ siayfold. 

EXERCISE XLIV. 
$^ Write out ten other Adjectives with each of the termi- 
nations, except €m, erly, and some: — 

ADVERBS. 
195. Adverbs are formed by the terminations 
kff ce, st^ Sy ward or wards^ wise^ways^ and times. 
(1.) By ly^ as bad-ly, nob-ly (= noble-ly). 
(2.) By ce, as o»-ce, twi-ce^ thrirce. 
(S.) By sty as whil-st. 

So the preposition amang'St fr. amongt amid-st fr. amid. 

(4<*) By Sy as besides fr. beside. 

So whiles fr. while ; hereabouts, fr. about, 

(5.) By wardy wardSySLsfor-wardy back-wards. 
(6.) By the words wiscy ways, times; as, other- 
wisBy al-waysy four-times. 

Obs. — The word wise is another form of guise, and is not 
"^e as ways, the plural of way. 
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recapitulatorV exercise. 

(On the Derivation of Pure English Wordt.) 

O (a) Explain the following words ;— 

{Verba.) Sharpen. Waddle. Glimmer.— (Nowfi«.) Baker. Sawyer. Bc^ 

Etr. Drunkard. Gamester. Coachman. Seedsman. Heiress. Lambkin, 
illock. Gofilhig. Brooklet. Goodness. Robbery. Strength. Gift. 
Heifl^t. Falsehood. Friendship. Satchd. Seam. Team (of hones), 
—{Adjeetives.) Mighty. Golden. Reddish. Warlike. Manly. Darksome. 
Frightful. Fearless.— (ildverto.) Badly. Otherwise. 

(b) Write Derivatives fh>m Sell, Bear, Lose, Dig, Feed, Break, Tell, 
Bind; thus:— 

BOOT. PBIM. DKRIV. 8XC. DKRIV. 

Verb. Object. Agent. Abetraot Noun, 

Drive. Drove. Driver. Driving. 

le) Write Twelve Nouns, which are the same as thdr Verbs, (Strong 
Verbs); thus:— 

▼XRB8. NOUMB. 

To FaU. A Fall. 

(d) Write Ten Names of Persons with the termination er : Five from 
Nouns, as Gardisier, tt.gordeni Five ftom Verbs, as Walker, tt. to walk, 

(e) Change the form of the following sentences, using the Abstract Noim 
for the Adjective, thus: — 

Sbntbncb. — ^I admire the beautiful fields. 

Changed. — I admire the beauty of the fields. 
Be not discouraeed by a difficult undertaKing. We axe astonished at 
the X.SABNBD autnor. We admire the virisx philosopher. I love simplb 
nature. He is afraid of the sivbrb climate. The long walk tired me. 
The fjitb scenery made up for the fatigue. He had been suflfering from 
the DAMP air* I am astonuhed at his bold spirit 

(/) Change the form of the following sentences, using Adjectives with 
the prescribed terminations : — 
(iSH.)— You are just like a child. This cloth has rather a green colour. 
(FUL.) — He takes care. He has many fears. That book is of great use. 
(y.)— He shewed much anger. The soil abounds in clay. I want sleep. 
(biv.) — The pipe was made of lead. He had on a crown of gold. 
(ly.) — That was the act of a man. He speaks in the true style of a king. 

{g) Change the form of the following sentences, using the Adtbbb 
insteadof the Adjkctivb; thus:— 

Sbbtbncb.— He is a quick walker. 
CAai>/?ed.— He walks quickly. 
He is a good rider. They are good riders. He is a beautifUI writer. He 
is a clear reader. He has a very ready memory for every thing. He is an 
awkward runner. He is a good swimmer. He was a very devcr talker. He 
isiM^ery eloquent preacher. We travel in a careful and safe way. 

(A) In the following sentences, underline the Adjectives in ^/ doubly 
underline the Adverbs in 2]/; — 

The soldiers fought bravely. They sing sweetly. They acted in a very 
gentlemanly manner. It was a goodly sight. He writes badly. He had a 
weakly constitution. He walks weakly. He goes to town daily. This is 
his dally occupation. She seems very lively . He has acted wisely. It was 
one o^ the kindliest of actions. He always acts kindly towards me. 

H 
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PURE ENGLISH PREFIXES. 

196. Secondary Derivatives are fonned also by 
Prefixes ; as Root, wise ; Sec. Der. un-wise. 

(1.) By the Prefix a, as a-rue^ ashore. 

So (VcEBs) a-route, a-wakis (Adtvkbs) orkeadt a-boanL 
On, — A often means ofL, as sisbore = on shores 

(S.) By be, as be-sptiky he-side. 

So (Vikm) ftf-Aave, be-tdei (Adtxkbs) be-neaiht he-fare. 

Obs. 1. — The he changes Neuter Verbs into Active ; as, 
tpeaki be-tpeak ; or it changes a Noun into a Verb ; ta,JHend, be- 
friend ; or it modifies the meaning of the Verb ; as, taie, he-take. 

Obs. 2. — In Adverbs be means 6y ; as, be-eanae = hy-caxae. 

(3.) By un ; as, un-do, uu'wise. 

Obi. — Un means not. In Verbs it means the undoing of 
the action implied by the simple Verb. 

(4.) By mis ; as, mis^take, mis-lead. 

Obs. — This Prefix implies wrongness or error; and is con- 
nected with the Verb to mUs. 

(6.) ^y for or fore; as, for-^id, fore-go . 

SoJbr»beart fir'SVifeartfor-iorn,fir-gwe,Jbr-tidce (fr. seek), 
Obs.— ^or has a negative meaning: it is sometimes equivalent 
to off Of away. Though it is sometimes spelt^S^re, as in fire-go, it 
must not be confounded with the/ore which is seen infori-teU. 

(6.) By gain ; as, gain-say. 

So gain'itand and gain'Strive were used formerly. 
OM.^Gain means against, which is derived from gain 
(Germ, gegen). The Verb to gain is quite another word. 

(7.) By fore; as, fore-tely fore-shew. 

Obs.— This Prefix is equivalent to before or beforehand. 

(8.) By n ; as, n-ever, n-one, n- either, n^r. 

Obs.— This is a negative Brefix, and means not. 

(9.) By to; as, to-day, to-morrow, to-night. 

Obs. — To is a corruption of the or this. In some parts of 
England, to-year is used as we use to-day. 
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(10.) By fJDith ; as, toiihstand, with' draw. 

Obs. — This PreBx meuis against, or away. 

EXERCISE XLV. 
^^T Write out three Verbs and three Adverbs with the 
P^fixa; three withie; twenty words with un; ten with ftiu.*— 

COMPOUNDS. 
197. A Compound Word is one made up of 
two or more words, as horseshoe, 

ExTL.— Instead of saying the horse's shoe, or the shoe (f the 
horse, we use one word, horse-shoe, made up of horse and ^u>e. 

1 98. The unity of the word is shewn in speaking, by the 
accent. The principal accent falls on one word, and the other 
loses its accent as a distinct word. Thus, in horse-shoe, horse 
has the principal accent, and shoe has only a subordinate one. 

199. Compound words may be made up of sxtcbal words; 
as, hafuUcrqftsman, from hand^ crcft, man, 

200. The parts of a Compound may be different parts of 
speech. They may be two Nouws, as steani'boat, coacH-boae ; 
or they may be Asjkctivb and Noun, as holi-day, safe-guard; 
or Adjective and Verb, as vouch-safej or two Adjectives, as 
golden-feathered ; or Adverb and Adjective, as ever-lasting ; or 
two Adverbs, or Prepositions, or other particles, as here-ajUr, 

201. Compound words consisting of an Adjective and a 
Noun often take the termination ed, as from neat and hand, 
the Compound neat-handed j so bine-eyed, bright'haired ; the 
termination means having or endued with. This class of Com- 
pounds is very numerous, especially in poetry, 

EXERCISE XLVI. 
tf^T (*) Explam the following words fully : — 

Mid-niffht, Hedge-row, Sun-shine, Sun-set, Elarth- quake. Wood-land, 
Never-faumg, Shower-drop, Foot-step, Truth-loving, Hus-band, Ware- 
house, Hot liouse, Olive ffrove, Oolden-wlnged, Over-step, Under sell, 
Up-land, Sea-sick, Horse ctealer. 

(^3 Account for the various parts of the following words, thus:— 

KUPHONIC 
VXRB. NOUN. ADJ. TE&M. 

LETTER. 

Sport -s. man-like. 



Hand-i-craft- s-num. 
Back-wood-s-mao. 
Wear-i-some-ness. 
Hard-heart-ed-ness. 



Un-like-li-hood. 
Mis-trust All ly. 
Mir-tb-ful-ness. 
Streng-th-en-er. 



Un nght-li-ness. 
Short com- ing s. 
Un wear-i-ed ly. 
Mis under-stand-ing-t. 
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LATIN AFFIXES. 

fThebncikatfd nvmbcn after the wiadtnte tothe Lkt of Derivitivce 
ten Latin, pp. IM-Mk) 

902. V£RBS are formed by the termination (lie 
or He ; as, vac ate (494), eiVpedMe (394). 

203. Nouxs denoting persons are formed — 
(1.) By the termination tirr or sot; as, 

rec-tor (383), spon-sor (441). 

(2.) By trio; ; as, ea^ecu-tria (414). 

Obs. — Trix is the fepi. affix, answering to the masc. tor. 

204. Abstract Nouns, and Nouns denoting 
THINGS, are formed — 

(1.) By the affix ion ; as, r^ion (383). 

(2.) By Hon or sion ; as, ao-tion (8), eoiten^ 
rion (461). 

(3.) By ty or ity ; as, digni-ty (89). 

(4.) By tude ; as, longi-tvde (215). 

(5.) By ence or ance; as, depend-ence (318). 

(6.) By iure or sure; as, pic-ture (327), 
erasure (378). 

(7.) By acy; as,/a/^acy (114). 

(8.) By ice; as, justice (192). 

(9.) By mony ; as, acri-mony (1). 

(10.) Byment; a^ monu-ment (^3). 

(11.) By our or or; as, ard-our (24). 

(12.) By t or te; as, fa4>t (113), do-^c (93)^ 

205. Diminutives: — 

(1.) By a^ter ; as, poet-aster. 
(2.) By fe, tt/c, or tifa ; as, radic-le (377), 
glob-ufe (159), form-ula (142). 

(3.) Bytc/c,- as, par^M?fc (307), ueA-tcfe (501 
(4.) By cule ; as, animal-cule (15). 
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S06. Adjectives are formed — 

(1.) By the termination al ; as, reg-al (383). 

(2.) By tan or an ; as, Christ-tan, sylv-an 
(fr. ^t/ra, awood). 

(3.) By ane, ene^ or ine ; as, mundane (jnun^ 
dvsy the world), terr-ene (467), mar-ine (227). 

(4.) By il. He, or tile ; as, aW/ (57), serv-Ue 
(422), vola-tile (399). 

(5. ) By ar, ary^tasjsolar (430), auxiliary (^9). 

(6.) By five or j/re ; as, cap-five (43). 

(7.) By tory or *ory ; as, migra-tory (241), 
cur^sory (76). 

(8.) By an^ or €n^; as, ard-ent (24). 

(9.) By te or *c; as, seda-te (415), diffuse 
(161). 

(10.) By ic or ica/ ; as, naut-ical (267). 

(11.) By td; as, tim-id (471), AorrW (173). 

(12.) By ose or owj ; as, verb-ose (5053, 
vitre-ous (517). 

(13.) By aceoug;aSf crust-aceous (fr. crusta, 
a shell). 

(1 4.) By olent or «/enf ; as, vi-olent (vis^ 
force), turb'ulent (485). 

(15.) By ible ; as, ed-ible (104). 

(16.) By Jlc (113) ; as, terri-Jic (468). 

(17.) By ferous (121); as, somni'ferous{\l). 

(18.) By pie (338) ; as, tri-ple (478). 

207. Ob8. 1. — Most of these affixes also form Nouns from 
Adjectives, as (1) moral; (2) Christian; (S) divine; (4) aedile, 
reptile; (5) familiar, auxiliary; (6) captive ; (7) inventory; 
(8) student; (9) associate, recluse; (10) classic; (11) liquid. 

208. Obs. 2. — The terminations Hve and ablet are often added 
to pure English words; as, talk-cUive^ eat-abte, 

H 2 
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GREEK AFHXES. 

(The munbcn after the wivdiiiefer to the Liitof Dcrtnittvei f^ 

209. Verbs are formed by the termination 
iz e or ise ; as, critic- ize (30). (Sect 184, Obs. ^) 

SIO. NocTNs denoting persons are formed by 
the termination ist ; as, soph-ist (149). 

211. Abstract Nouns, and Nouns denoting 
THINGS, are formed — 

(1.) By the affix ad or id; as, Ili-adf Aene~id. 

212. Obs.— Nouns in odor id are poems; as, AenSd (the 
hero being AenSas) ; or districts, as Troad^ the dbtrict of Troy. 

(2.) By ma ; as, panora-ma (106), (112). 

(3.) By sm or ism ; as, spasm (150), 
magnet'ism, soph-ism (149). 

(4.) By y or e ; as, monarch'y (13), ana- 
towr-y^ epi'tom-e (168), cata-stroph-e (167). 

(5.) By sis; as, crisis (30), emphasis (120). 

(6.) By ic or tic^ ics or </cj ; as, rhetor^ic 
(1 46), arithme-tic (16), eth-ics (43). 

213. Diminutives are formed by the affix 
isk; as, aster-isk (16), obel-isk {obeLos^ a spike). 

214. F&CNCH Affixes. — Nouns denoting pkrsons are 
formed by the affix (1.) ier ox eer; as, caval4er, moufUmn-eer: 
(2.) By ee ; as, assign-eet lesi-ee. Nouns denoting things are 
formed (3.) by age; as, her^ge, pastur.age. The affix age 
often denotes the sum paid on any thing ; as in ton-n-oge, 
wharf-age, 

215. French PnxFiXEa.— Many words are formed (1.) with 
the prefix en or em; as, en-camp^ em-power : (2.) With pur; as, 
pur-sue, pur »vey: (3.) With sur ; a&, sur-render, sur-round, 

EXERCISE XLVII. 
Write out fifty other examples with any of the above af • 
'%pt the Greek, and twenty with any of the Greek :<— 
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LATIN PREFIXES. 

216. Ay aby absy SiWRyy from; as^a-vert (508), 
ab-use (492), abs-tract (475). 

jld {ac, aly an, ap, as, at) to; as, ad- 
vert (508), aC'Cede (48). 

^nte {anti) before; as, ante-date (93), 
anti'Cipate (43). 

Circum (circu) round; as, circum-vent (504), 
circu-it (107). 

Con {corny coly c6) with ; as, con-tract (475), 
cam-pose (346), coLlect (203), co- equal (4). 

Contra {counter) against; as, contra'dict 
(86), counter-act (8), 

De down ; as, descend (408). 

Dis {dif, di) apart, away; as, dissent (418), 
dif-fer (121), didate (121). 

&X {efy e) out ; as, ex-ceed (48), e-ject (188). 

Extra beyond ; as, extra-vagant (496). 

In {im, il, ir) in, into; as, insert (421), 
im-pel (317). 

In (zVw, il, ir) not, as, in-justice (192), m- 
prudent (51 3) j il-legal (205), ir-regular (383). 

/w^er between ; as, inter-vene (504). 

Intro to within ; as, intro-duce (101). 

Ob {oCy of, op) against ; as, obstruct (449), 
occasion (39), of-fer (121), op-pose (346). 

Per {pel) tKrough, over; as, perspire 
(440), pel-lucid (220). 

JPost after ; as, post-pone (346). 

Prae {pre) before ; as, pre-fix (126). 

Pro forth ; as, pro-ject (188). 

Praeter by, past ; as, preter-mit (250). 
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Re back, again ; as, re-pel (317). 

Retro backwards ; as, retro-grade (160). 

Se apart ; as, se-cede (48), se~duce (101). 

Sub (sua, suf, sur, su) under, up ; as, sttb- 
Join (191), suc-cour (76), suf-fer (121). 

Subter underneath ; as, subter-fuge (149). 

Super over, above ; as, super- fluovs (138). 

Trans (tra) beyond; as, trans-it (107), 
tra-dition (93). 

Ultra beyond ; as, ultra-marine (227). 

GREEK PREFIXES. 
217. An or a (av or a) not; as, an-archy(lB). 
Amphi (afiil>i)hothf two; as, amphi-bious (21). 
Ana {ava) up; as, ana-tomy (168). 
Anti (avTi) against; as, anti-pathy (113). 
Apo (aTTo) from ; as, apo-logy (79). 
Cata (Kara) down ; as, catastrophe (157). 
Dia (Sia) through ; as, dia-meter (86). 
£71 (em) (ev) in, on ; as, em-pkasis (1 20). 
Epi (cTTt) upon ; as, epi-taph (159). 
Ex{t%) out; as, jBa:-oc^wj(66), ecstasy (152). 
Hyper {virsp) over ; as, hyper-critical (30). 
Hypo (ywo) under ; as, hypo-thesis (167). 
Met a {fxera) beside; as, meta'-morphosis (93). 
Para (7ra/oa) beside ; as, para-phrase (125). 
Peri (irepi) round; as^ peri-phery (121). 
Syn {sym^ syl) {jvv) with; as, syn-tax (158). 

EXERCISE XLVIII. 



Write out fifty other examples with any of the above 
Latiu Prefixes, and twenty others with any of the Greek Pre- 
fixes :— 
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218. DERIVATIVES FROM ANGLO-SAXON, 



I. Ac, an oak; ac-oni (i. e. ac-oorn, 
jy. ac, and com a grain), Ack- 
woTth (171). 

S. Mr. btiforei ere, eftr-ly, er-st. 

& ^thel, wMet Athel-ing {the title 
of the heir to the Sa»nn throne), 
Ethel-red (116), Athel-stan(I38), 
Atheln-ey (49), in Somenet- 
ehire, where A^fired and Me 
nobiee joneealed themeeloe$fh>m 
the Danee, 

A. An, 0110/ an, a, an-y, on-Iy. 

5. Baetan, to rein in,- bit Ubr horeee)* 

6. Bald, hraeei bold. Bald-win (169), 

Ed-bold (fiO). 

7. Bana, death, killer,- bane, bane- 

fiil. ratsbane, wolfsbane. 
IL Beodan, to order,- bid, bed-dor 
bead-le. 

9, Beon, tobtf/ be. 

10. Beorgan, to protect,- burg, burh, 
borough, Ed-borsa (50), Edin- 
burgh ; i. e. Edwui'8 buigh. 
Beorht, bright ; Ethd-bert (3), 

Al-bsrt (ft3). 
BIcnian, toiuMi/ beck, beck-on, 

beac-on. 
Blac, pale; bleach. 
Bliesan, to blow; blast, bloMom; 

bluster. 
Bot, a eatisfttetion ; boot (in 
the phrase to-boot), boot-less ; 
conn. to. bet in better. 
Bidan, to wait; bide, a-bide 
(A.-S. botl, a dwelling). Both- 
well. El-bottle (51). 
Brad, broad; broad. Brad-bum 
(81), Brad-hurst (93). 

1& Bracan, to uee; broke (an old 
word meaning * to have the use 
of,* Jbund in), broker and the 
P. N. Brook-man, L e. Broke- 
man, {like Chapman). 

18. Buan, to cultivate ; boor (<. o. 
a peasant), neigh-bour. 

S0« Bugan, to bend; bow, bough, 
bay, bight, el-bow (56). 

SI. Buroe,«rrMm/ Ash-bume,Brad- 
burae (IT). 

83. By, bye, dwelling; Apple-by. 

S3k Cenpian, to buy; to chop {in 
the sense of to barter), chaff-er, 
cheap, chap-roan, chap. Cheap- 
side (<. e. Market side), East- 
cheap, Cbep-stow (144), Chip- 
penham (86), Chipping Nortoo. 

94. Ceaster or Cester, Jbrt, town; 



11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

Ifi. 



le. 



17. 



30. 
37. 

38. 



Chester. Lei-cester, Man-ches- 
ter, Col-chester {fort on the 
Coin). 

S5. Ceowan, to chew; chew, cud. 

26. Campian, tofif^t; champion. 

27* Ceori, a oounh^yman ; churL 

88. Cnafs, a boy, servant; knave 

{Germ, knabe, a boy), 

89. Cunnan, ro Xmoco; ken, uncouth. 
901 Cunnian, to search out; con, 

{ale) Conner, cunning. 

31. Cwelian. to slay ; quell, kilL 

32. Cwethan, to speak ; quoth. 

33L Cwysan, to crush ; quash, 
s-queeae. 

34. Cyn, race; kin, kind, kindred. 

35. Cyththe,ft<fi(lr«d; kith, kit (in 
the phrase kit and kin). 

Daeg, day; dawn. 

Deawian, to moisten; dew, be* 

dew, dough, thaw. 
Deroan, to judge; deem, doom, 

deemster ; P. N. Dempster. 

39. Denu, vale; den, Walden (« 

Wald-den, 157). 

40. Deor, any wild animal : deer. 

41. Disc, plate, board; disc, desk, 

dish. 

42. Don, to door put; do, don ({. e. 

do on), doff (i. e. do qjBD, dout 
(<. e. do out) in some parti o/ 
Engbind dup (<. e. do up). 

43. Dreogan, to work ; drudge. 

44 Drigan, to dry; dry, drough-t, 

drug. 
45. Dugan, to be worth; dough-ty. 
4& Dun, oAiO/ downs. Snow-don, 
Hunting-don. 

Dwinan, to fade; dwindle. 

Dyppan, to dip; dip, deep, dive. 

Ea or eas, water; is-land; In 
names of islands or places near 
to water, as Angles-ey, Ber- 
monds-ey. 

EbA, possession, prosperity ; Ed- 
wud^iei), Ed-win (169). 

Eald, old; old, eld, alderman, 
Al-lhorpe (176), Aid-borough 
(10), Aid-gate, opp. to New- 
gate. 

Eage, eye; eye, Egbert (11). 

Eall, all; all, al-so. A1-ft«d (67), 
Al-bert (11), Al-win (169). 

Efese, brim, brink; eaves of a 
house. Eves-ham (<• e a du^ell- 
if^ on the bank or brink of a 
river). 



47. 
46. 
48. 



5a 

51. 



58. 
53. 

54. 
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fiS. Elne, anettt criginalkf the arm, 
el-bow (SO). 

06. Engle. an Angle; one of the 
Angii ; hence, Engie-kma, En- 
gel'land, England. 

57. ES)rl, brave man; earL 

68. Elian, to t^ght tiU; an eu of 
com, earing (Generi* xlv., 6; 
Exod, xxxiv., 21. 

fi9. Fadan, to set in order; fad, fid- 
dle-faddle, fidget 

60. Faran,ft>fino/fare,thorougti-fare, 

fare-well, for-d, Chelms-ford, 
ferry, way-faring« field-fare. 

61. Fealo, yeUow ; fallow (deer). 

62. Feoh, valtie; fee. 

63. Feonn,ybod; farm. 

64. Fian, to hate; fiend, foe, feu-d, 

fie! 

65. Fleot, a river, a place where vee- 

eels float; Northfleet, Fleet 
Street. 

66. Fon {eontr. fr. fengan), to take 

hold of ; finger, fang. 

67. Freon, to love; fri-end, God- 

frey (79). 

68. Frician, to jump; frisk, freak, 

ftog. 

69. Fugoi, any bird; fowl, fowler. 

70. FuHan, to corrupt; foul, fil-th, 

de-file. 

71. Fuliian, to whiten ; fuller. 

72. Fysan, to hurry; fuss. 

73. Gabban, to scoff : jibe, Jabber, 

gabble, gibberish. 

74. Galan, to sing; nightingale. 
76. Gangan, to go; gang, gangway. 

76. Geard, enclosure ; yard, garden. 

77. Geotan, to pour ; gut-t-er, gush. 

78. Gerefa, a governor ; borough- 

reeve, sheri£f,-°8hire-reeve ; (G. 
graf, an earl, landgrave). 

79. uod, good; God, god in god- 

speed, i. e, good speed, gospel 
(-good-spell), (137). 

80. Gorst, furze, prickly bush; 

gorse, gorse-lettuce; goose- 
berry (i. 0. prickly-berry). 

81. Grafan, to dig; grave, engrave, 

groove, 

82. Greot, dust; grit, grata 

83. Had, condition; hence the affix 

head <n Godhead, and hood, as 
in priesthood. 

84. Hafoc, hawk. — ^Laferc, laverock, 

contr. to lark. 

85. Hals, rieck; halter. 

86. Ham, home, dweUing; Waltham 

157); Hamp-ste-*'- 



07. HIeaw, a email hill, tract of 
ground rising gent^; Houns- 
Tow (92), Waxdlaw (I6I). 

88. Hlidan, to cover; lid, eye-lid. 

89. Holm, small island, law flat 

land; Axh(4m (1), Langholm. 

90. Holt, fTOod/ Holt. 

91. Hon (contr. fr. hangian), to 

hang; hang, hinge, Stone- 
henge (i. e. hanging rock). 

92. Hund, dog; hound, hunt, 

Hounslow (87). 

93. Hurst, wood, forest; Bradhurst 

(17), Mid-hurst, Pens-hurst. 

94. Hweorfan, totttm; warp. 

95. Hyth, o port, haven; Hltlie* 

Greenhitne. 

96. Ing, a pasture, meadow; Read' 

ing (118). 

97. Lacnian, to cure / leech (—doe- 

tor), horse-leech. 

98. LsBccan, to seize ; leech. 

S9. Lsedan, to lead; lead, ode, 
lode-star, lode-stone. 

100. Leag, field, m«adoic;/ lea. Elms- 

ley. 

101. Leasiaa, to 2t«/ leasing (PtaZm 4). 

102. Lit, a «A<p/ lighter, hffhterman. 

103. Lynis, axle-tree ; linen-pin. 

104. M8Mian,toefttfiXr/mean,min-d. 
106. Magan, to be able ; may, mi^ht, 

mai-n 'in might and main). 
106. Mengan, to mix; mingle, a- 

mong, a-mongst. 
107* Mere, lake or marsh; Mere 

street; Winder-mere. 
106. Meuian, to feed; meat, mess, 

mess-mate. 

109. Mund, dejbnce; Ed-mund(60), 

Godmundham (79, 86). 

110. Nsesse, a promontory, headlands 

ness in Sheer-ness, Caifftnees. 

111. Nyther, down; nether, nether- 

most, be-neath, under-neath, 
Nether-by (22), Nether-lands. 

112. Nord, north; Nor-wich, Nor- 

folk, Nor-ton, Nor-ham. 

113. Rsepsoi, to bind; rap, rope, 

114. Rsethe or rath, soon/ rath-er. 

116. Rude, red/ rud-d-y. 

116L Red, counsel, wisdom; Ethel- 
red (3), Mild-red, ^Glc-red 
(i. e. each or all counsel). 

1 17. Rein, dean ; rin-se ; as clean-^ 

fr. clean. 

118. Red, a reed; Red-bridge, Rad- 

ford. 

119. Rethra, rower; Rother-hitbe 

(95). 
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ISOl RIe, AmnMonr bbhop-ilo; in 
oldSngHghldDttne. 

121. Rfan, number ; rhyme. 

122. Ripui, to cut I reap. 

123. Soeadm, to divide; ic»-t-t-cr, 

Bcot-lot. 

124. Soeepan. tefirmt makes shape, 

shop, ship, land-skip; thee^ffi* 
-tMp a$ «n friendship. 

125. Scethan, to injure; scath-Iess, 

un-scath-ed. 

126. Sdran, to cut; shear, shears, 

share, plough-ahaxe, shire, 
sheer, aear, score. 

127« Scrldan, to ^othe ; shroud. 

128. Scufan, to thrust .• scuff, scuff- 
le, shove, shovd. 

129l Seaoan, Saxon; Es-sex, Sus- 
sex, Wes-sex, Middle-sex. 

130. Seothan, to boO; seethe, sod, 

soap-sud. 

131. Slacian, to be slow ; slack, dug. 

132. Slean (eonfr.^V.sIegan), to kiU; 

slay, slaugh-ter, on-slaugh-t. 
133b Slefan, to cover ; sleeve, sleeve- 
less (a ^eeveleee errand ia one 
wMch thrre ia no cover or pre- 
tence Jbr), 

134. Snican, to creep ; sneak, snake. 

135. Soth, true; for-sooth, sooth-say. 

136. Sped, eucecM; speed, god-speed. 

137. Spell, tidinge ; go-spel (79). 
I3& Stan, stone ; Stan-ley (100). 

139. Stede, station, settlement; 

Hamp-atead, Fair-stead. 

140. Steorfan, totfie/ starve. 

141. Stepan, tontise; steep, step. 
1^ Stigan, to ascend; stage, stairs, 

stye (a rising on the 4yeMd), 
story (<.e. a/light of stairsU 
stile (A.S. stigel) ; stirrup (— 
sti-rope, 113). 
143L Stoc, a place ; Wood-stock. 

144. Stow, a place; Chep-stow (23), 

Walt-ham-stow (157, 86). 

145. Sund, narrow sea ; the Sound, 

(Plymouth) Sound. 
14S. Suth, south ; Sussex (1S9), 

Sud~bury (10). Suf-folk, Sid- 
law (87). 
147* Swart, black ; swarth-y. 
148. Swifan, to turn round ; swiv-el. 
149* Teon {eontr, fr. teogan), to 

draw ; tug, tow, tea-m, tough, 

tight. 
15a Teotha, tenth ; tithe (tenth 

port). 
151. Treowian, to believe; trow, 

tro-th, true, tru-th, tru-st 



152. Twa, tw^gen, ty/or twain, twin, 

he twixt, twi-light, twice. 

153. Tynan, to watt in ; town, -too. 

Kings-ton, Ac-ton (I). 

154. Ut, out ; utter, uttermost, out. 

155. 'M'sed, Nothing; widow's-weeds. 

156. Wsepen, a weapon ; wapentakeb 

157. Wald, a wood; weald (o/StM- 

se*)t Walt-ham, Walt-ham- 
stow (36*144), Walden (39). 

15& Wanian, to decrease, fxU; wane, 
wan, want. 

159. Weaklan. to govern; wield, 
Bretwalda {a name assumed 1^ 
the most powerful of the earip 
Saxon Kinp, meaning gover- 
nor of the Britons), 

160i Weallan, to spring up; wdl, 
HolywelL 

161. Weard. jtfoni,* ward, warden, 
guard, guarduw. 

168. Wenan, to Vtink ; ween, over- 
ween-ing. 

163. Wenden, to go; wend, went, 

wander. 

164. Weorthan, to become; worth (in 

woe worth the day, whidi 
means woe be to the dav). 

165. Wesan, to be; was, were. 

166. Wic, dwelling; Aln-wick, 

Green-wich, Hackney-wick. 
167> Wiht. a thing, creature ; whit, 
Wight, aught (->a whit), 
naught (contracted to) not;^ 
naughty. 

168. Witan, to know ; wit, wot, weet, 

wise, wis, witenagemote (<. e. 
assenMif of coun^lorsu 

169. Win, war; Ed- win (50), God- 

win (79), Bald-win (6). 

170. Wolcen, doud ; wdkin. 

17f. Worth, a fiirm, village; Bridge- 
worth, Wd-worth (160). 

172. Wrtthan, to bind, twist ; writhe, 

wreathe, wreath. 

173. Yfyrt, root, herb ; colewort. 

174. Thincan, to seem; me-thinks, 

m«-thought (me-thinks TOMOit 
to me seems ; methought, to me 
seemed. The English act, verb 
to think is another verb), 

175. Thtrlian, to pierce; drill, thirl, 

Thirl-wdl. nos-tril (in old £». 
gtiOt nosethirle), thrill. 

176. Tnorpe. a village; Al-thorp 

(51), Bishop-thorpe. 
177* Thnngan, to prsM / throng. 
178. Thweor, acrose; thwart, a- 

thwart. 
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219. DERIVATIVES FROM LATIN. 



7- Ajrr, .JM 

IOl AIiuiI Miri Wv Ma< 

ilmuflinit „ 'O, 1* eirt 

imbOki, f uttft I AnlUe» par4mbu1iU, mnnAiiibuLlit iwmnui. W«pL 
Ltoo, I loTti AmUile, Amocoui, imity^— Amloii, a A'ond,' iniiriMa. 
Lmpliu, invt; Imple.implifiaiSl.lin^ltiids. 
LiiEalut.ianH^, M«lnIi^Bl«Wrtcljuuri>raa),nnii«u1u. 

nugnbilnKnii Wll, MrilUnlnian, ^aiabu, UttUi vntnliiaiii lUKjl 
.vnui.arm-i tnirii^ Ufadd (an, IMTtenU, ■iinli«»uy (Mei. 

moim'wtowriitglttrtinriat part, tmbilHtotiltr fart U an UiatwiMirit 
ta. Annquut, o/^f ,- ■DrfquhTi BiittqtiAiw, ibittqaiusl, fntlqut 
18. Aperia, lopm j >p&lail,ip>nun, ApiU (UamnUklii icAicllMrafaltaa 

»! Artillei, M n'ri^H, a uinuu, irbltn, iibUniTi tibimtt. 



1. Arena, mnd i tM Riwun ^mAIrkaatra uu » oillal, A« 
•HI cnwW HriU (ml (D drM up At Mwd «ri^ ^ti 
«w <*« twrmfv ant plM fli Bi*it* a H M fMH igJiBf nn. 
I. Am, I fJHu* c tiMx. Intiabtt. 
T. An, intaTiiMC Mi an. inbCtitiBa (113)1 anigd.1, 
3. Arcut, o^hitr anlculatc, InankulaH, anlcla la u^irn 
9, Aflper, raujrA; aapArliy, niapanld, UplTate (f f-r«u4 
0. Audle, IJHorj iiKnaice. iujtblr, Audit, ludiior, ludlui 

1 Kmrba, abMnJ,- b&rber, barbtbaitwd, BBlbaT6*iaf<.f.^nir-oi 
t. Baihlrui,/mi^.- tHMmrovi. biTb^an, balMrlc. barbiiln- 
>. Bcatui, UM«i<.'lictiI(uile,lKliir> 1113). Iwilflc. 
!l. Bellum.unr; rrtKl, nMliaD, tw1l(«nnt 1198). 

.... ,(^t<M0)ilw<£^l(ll3).bgTiedlctlon IBS). 

e.biwil, Wet (4131, bl-^alvar 



tiblutxVii.UoiA,VaictUl3l,bi-^l>mn\^aB,/Mlng-diicri). 
/Ml; cannfl.iUfan,- ctitooa, fwcada. aWiml irctOent, otct- 
'Hrf«<l , It. uM. »«Eau( U>nni>bOi rfimni In (»al qunrliT. 

H. HUM/ iDcWaii, incboT, condv, pttrlcide 

oiw*« 0/ rtcftmiif All fafr. 






|i> WriM out ow othK Dariiailit frdtn 1, t, B, H. 30. 37, 39. W, U :— 
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41 Candeo, J frum, or beeom$ bright / incendiary, candid, candle, candidate, 
{beoatue nieh f&rmerljf wore a whit0 robe); chandelier. 

43. Cftpio, I take / captiu, taken ; cAptive, capacity, accept, conc^ptlcNi, 

anticipate, rec^ude. suac^tible, pac^tible, except. 

44. Cftput. c&pltis, the head ; cApital, capitol, cipuin, ehipter, decapitate, 

precipitate, prdcipice, cape (i. e. a headland). 
4& Carbo. coal; carbon, carbondceous, carborific (113), carbiVnic. 
4(i Csao, caxn\i, flesh t cAznal, incAniate, c&mlval {feast juat before hent), 

47. CStus, AoUocc;; cave, Excavate, cAvity, c6ncave, cAvem. 

48. Cfido, / five «p, or 1 «^ , ceaaus, nven up : cede, intercede, cteion, re- 

cede, proc^, antecedent, concede, secMe. — Cesso, letopt incessant. 

49. Cenaeo, I judge, at blame j cteaor, otosure. consdrious, censurable. 
no. Centrum, centre; centrifugal (149), centripetal (326), concentric 
Al. Centum, a hundred; c6itury, cent, ctetipule (338), centurion. 

68. Cemo, J dietinguieh, or judge; cretua, dietinguished ; dlacdm, discr^, 
eoncem, decrte, lecr^, secretary. 

63. Certua, »ure : certain, c^ify (113), certificate, Inc^itude. 

64. Charta, paper; ch^er (amnething written) » Magna Charta, cartoon 

la painting on paper), chart, cArtridf e. 

65. Circus, a circle ; circulate, circular. Bemidrcle (416), circus, circuit (107). 

66. Cite, I call, m rouse, cite, excite, recite, incite, citation, excitement. 

67. CiTis, a citizen t civil, civilise, civility, civic, civilian, city. 

68. Clflmo, I speak ahud; exd4im, acclaim, recd&im, daim, clAmor. 

691 CUno, / bend ; dedine, incline, recline, decldnskm.— CUvus, a doping 
ground ; acclivity, declivity. 

60. Cognosco, I learn, know f c^gniiant, cognisable, recognize. 

61. Cdlo, I till; c61ony, ciUtivate, ciilture, horticulture (hortus,afar(f«fi). 
63. C6mes, a companion; count, concranitant, cdnstable (stabulum, a 

stable', an ifffCcer who first had charge of the horses and afterwards of 
lAe eaeairjf), 

63. Commddus, convenient; commodious, commodity, incommOde. 

64. Communis, eommon / community, communicate, exoomm6nicat& 

65. COpia, plentjf; cOpious, oomucOpia (comu, a horn), 

66L Cor, cordis, the heart ; cOrdial, aocOrd, cOncord, discord, record. 
67' Corpus, the body; oorpOreal, corpse, corps, cOrpulent, incorporate. 
68. Crfido, J brieve, trust ; cr^it, cr^ible, orgulous, credulity, incrO- 

dible, crMltor, creed, crMence, credOntialSj discreditable, accredit 
OOi Creo, / make, produce ; cre&te, creator, creation, recreate, recreition. 
7<X Cresco, / grow ; cretus, grown ; increase, decrease, crescent {used of 

the moon when growinglarger), cOncrete, excrescence. 

71. Crimen, a crime ; crimhaal, criminate, recriminate. 

72. Crux, a cross; criuade, cr^dfix, cr^dform (142), excriidate, criidble. 
7a Cubo, J bend; succumb, rec6mbent,inciimbent.—C6bit, (cubitus, the 

elbow, the measure from the elbow to the end of the fingers). 
74> Culpa, a fiittlt ; culpable, exciilpatory. [(sine, without). 

76. Cura, care ; cure, curAtor, carious, proeOre, secilire, Accurate, sinecure 
76L Curro, I run; current, cmrride,' course, ciinory, concur, incur, occiir, 

recia, exciirsion, precikrsor, succour. 
77* Curvus, crooked; curve, curvilinear (linea, a line), dkrvature. 
7B. Damno, 1 condemn; condemn, .d&mnatory. 

79. Debeo, I owe; debltum, owed: debt, indebt, d^bt^, dibit. 

80. Dficem, ten ; decimal, duo-decimal (102), dedmate 

81. Dficens, becoming; decent.— ^2. DecOrus.teoomtn/r/ decOrum. 
83. Dens, dentis, a tooth; denti«t, dental, indent, Uident (478). 
8ii Densus, thick ; dense, condense, density. 

EXERCISE L. 
t^ Write out one other Derivative from 46, 60, 65, 57, 64, 66; thvet 
othcn from 43, 48, 63, 66, 68, 69, 61, 76, 81, 8 i— 

X 
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e, 101 1 tMlvc from lis, li 



ID to, M, 100, 103, 1M, 110, IDi 
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134. Flo, I bta»i flatut. Mown/ fnfl&te, inllAtlon, llAtulcnt 
130b Flecto, / btnd; flexas, bentf flexible, defl^t, infl^, nfldct, circum- 
flex, genufldzion (genu, the knee), [gate. 
13& Fllgo, I beat, or da^ ,- flictus, beaten s afflict, c6nfllct. Inflict, pr6fli- 
137. FIoe>florb, a /lower; fl6ral, floriciiltural (61), fl6ri8t, fl6rid. 
13& Fluo, I ^ow; nuxumorttuctum, ilotMd; n6ia, fliien^ c6nflurat, flu- 
ency, n&xion, Afflux, reflux, influx, influence, superfluity, fluctuate. 
1391 FOdio^ / dig,- fossum, dug; xossil. focae (a ditch, i, e. eomething dug), 
140l Foemina, a woman ; feminine, effeminate. efl)6minacy. 

141. F6Uum, a leaf; f61iage, f6Ko, portfdlio (349), trefoil (478). 

142. Fonna, ahape; form, fdrmal* fdrmula, confdrm, nonoonf6nnity, de- 

fdrm, mf6nn, perf6nn, ref6nn, transfdrm, Anifonn, miUtiform (S6D)* 

143. Fortis, etrong; fortify (113), f6rtltude, fort, fdrtresa. 

144. Fnmgo, I break; f^actua, broken.- f^AgUe, rrall, refrangible, ArActloii« 

frActure, firAgment, refirAct, infringe, refrActoiy. 
14& Prater, « brother ; f^Atemal, fkatdmity, frAtridde (40). 
140. Fngus, frigdris, eold; frigid, frigidity, reft-igerate. [fWmt. 

147. Frons, ftontia, the/brehead; front, frontlet, f^dntisplece, aflMnt, con- 

148. Fruor, I enjo^i tractum, enjoifed ; fhiit, fractlfy, fruition. 

149. Ffiglo, IJiee ; filiigitiTe. r^fijge, centrifugal (M», subterfuge. 

150. Fungor, I diaeharge; fimction, functionary, deftocL 

151. Fundo, J pour.* fusus. poured ; fund, refund, confoiind, fuse, ref (lae, 

confi^, diffuse, suflrase, transfuse, fusible, funneL 
153. Fundus, Jbundation ; fUndamtetal, profdund. 

153. Gdlu, froet ; gdlid, oongM, gelAtinous, j^Uy. 

154. Gigno, Ibegvtt f(teitus, b^otten; primogeniture (357)* progtoitor, 

indigenous, genius, ing^ous, rMdnerate. [g^nteeL 

155b Gens, gentis, a nation ; gtotile. — Gentllis, proper to a fctmttpi gentle, 
158. Gfous, gen£rls, a kind ; general, gdnesaliae, generic, gtoder, degtoe- 

rate. {JiUhet'e aide, 

157- Germen, a shoot; germ, germinate, cousin-german (a couain on the 
150. Gero, / bear; gestus, borne; belligerent (30). g^ture, gesticulate, 

congestion, dig^tion, sumption, vioe-ff^rent (51S). 
15B. Globus, a round body; globe, gl6bule, gl6bular. 
100. Grftdior, I atep; gressus, a^epped; gradtw, a«<m/ grade, gradAtion, 

degrAde, r^rogtade, grAdual, progrAss, transgress, ctegreas, Agress. 

161. Grandis, great; grand. Aggrandise, grandiloquent. 

162. GrAtia,ybwottr/ gtace, ingrAtiate, congrAtulate, gratAitoui. 
163> Gratus, thankf^; grAtefuI, grAtltude, ingrAtitude. 

164. Gravis, heavy; grave. grAvity, grAvitation. 

165. Grex, gr^, afloOc ; gr^Anous, Aggregate, c6ngregata fhibit 

166. HAbeo, 1 hold, or have; n&bitus, Md ; hAbit, habttual, exhibit, pro- 

167. Habito, J dwM; habitAtion, inhabit, cohAbit [h^itate. 

168. Haereo. / ^ick ; haesus, atuek ; adh^e, cohAre, adhAsion, cohArivey 
160. HerCs, herfidis, an hair; herAditary, inhAnt, inh^itance; 

17a HAk), I breaihe \ exhAle, exhalAtion, inhAle. 

171. Hauiio, J draws haustus, drawn \ exhAust. exhAustion, inexhAustible. 

172. HOmo, a man; hamftnus, human: homicide (40), humane, humanity. 

173. Horreo, J dread at Judder ; hdrrid, hdrrible, h6rror, abh6r,abh6rreQt. 

174. Hospes, hospltis, a«^«f / hdspitable, hdspital, host. 

175. Hoetis, an enemy ; ndstiie, hostility. 

176. H&meo, / am wet ; h^mid, htoiidity, humour. [li^mble, humflity. 
177* HOmus, the ground; hOmilis, low; Inhume, exh6me, posthumous, 
17& Ignis, Jbv/ I^eous, ignite, ignition. 

EXERCISE LII. 

O Write out two other Derivadves from 135, 136, 138, 144, 147* 106, 168, 
174 ; four from 148, 161, 160 :- 
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X Iinpani> 1 wnnuiid; linpttvEJtc, Anpefor, ^m^n, 1] 



no. LiDgui, a riMfiu ; iingum, unguuciininuK joiiuqob 

&]!■ Linquo» 1 MoH; LIcUiA. bA/ reUnqulin, nllc. nliel, MfflquMi. 

il± Liqu», ; wttc liquid, tl<|U^, ItaUOT, llquldilf. 

S13; LIHn, a Ittttri llun], Umtun, iittnrv, llUiants. 

Sit. LOcui. s^^f 16ca1, ibetW.tlUoaiU, viaai:*th»,looiimAtloB(tM|. 

IIS. Longu>,Iin,rfelAD|iiite,loiig^<Cy|S),HDfttiH>*, (ntmctoiHiMnuM 
r'rnir' ir-'.r -Tliir.niriiriTirrr iiiirTAnj^rm mifftt ft I 

lis. LeqiHa,Iiiw«:]Scatui.ipsJt«ikiqiildty,HU^uy(4ra,omAm 
aoouent, tttxaOoB, draiiDlocatko. Tnttllanw (naur, M« bt»n, 
«bl»|UT. foillikm, (MJUn, IrUlooia, UlbUou. 

}lf. Ludo, Jrlai>;tuiuhrli»ail,' piihite, Uhuh, elDde, dd&de, bitedude. 

aiB. Luiu, Mt iHon / Mur, lOiBUe, itlilunuy. 



LuKiuni. arw4ft<>Vf hutiiUon, lllaHiuc, IIi 
KO. Lux,lui:b,^il(»a,pdI6cM,dlkoliUI&— Li 
01. Mumufl.MBfj miiEiiltiide, nucnffleoit |]13)t ' 
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Mftlus, bad; mAlady, maltreat, mAIoootent, mAlice, malignant. 
S23. Mamma, a drecu^ ; mammA» mammalia, mammiferous (121). 
8S4. Mando* 1 bidt I arive in charge j dem&ad, remtod, comm&nd, min^ 

date (%), commend. 
SS5. Mftneo, / rtenf; remain, r^nant, mansion, permanent. 
226. MAnus, the hand ; manuscript (411), mdnual, mAnacle, emancipate (AS), 

maintain (4€S). 
8S7> M&re, thegeaj marine, mdritiroe, mariner, siibmarine. 
S28. Mftter, a mofA«r; maternal, m&tron, ni&tricide (40), matriculate. 
839. Mftturus, Hiw; mature, maturate, ironiattire, premature. 
230. Mfidius, middle ; mMium, mediocrity, mediator, imm^iate, Medlter- 

rinean (467) (aa being surrounded by hnd), meridian (87) (hfre me- 

ridian m equhtalent to medidian, the r being tued to avoid the two <r«). 
S31. Mfideor, I heal/ m^lcal, mddicine, remedy, remMiaL 
832. Mel, melUs, hon^r mellifluous (138), mellifluent. 

233. Meiior, &0ft0r; meliorate, amelioration. 

234. M(hnor, nUnd^lf memory, memorable, mdmoir, commtoorate, me- 

mdrial, memorandum, remtoiber. 

235. Mendax,y}ii!M;mend^ity, mendiciotts. 

236. Mens, mentis, the mindj mental, vehement (501). 

237. Mfireo, J deearves m£ritua, deserved; m^t, demerit, meritorious. 
S3& Merffo, I plunge; menus, ^lungtd; immune, immtoion, submerge, 

emergency. * 

239L Merx, mercis, merdumdiee ; commerce, m^hant, mercer, market 

240. Metior, J measure; mensus, measured; mensfira, a m«a«ure ,• mete, 

measure, mensuration, commensurate, incommensurable. 

241. Migro, J change my abode; migrate, migration, emigrate, immigrate. 

242. Mues, mllltis, a soldier ; military, militia, militant. 

243. Mille, a thousand; millennium (16), mfllion {a thousand thousand) t 

mile {the Roman mile laas a thotuand paces), milleped (324). [nence. 

244. Im,-E-,Pro-,Mineo, / hang; pr6mineut, eminent, imminent, pr6mi- 
24& Minister, a servant; minister, ministry, administer. 

246. Minuo, I lessen ; minutus, lessened ; minor, minus, less ; minority, 

minute, miniature, diminish, diminution, diminutivet 
247* Minis or mIrabilis,tm>nder/U// miracle, admire, Admirable, mirvdlous. 
24& Misceo, J mingle ; mixtus, mingled; mix, miscellany, promiscuous. 

249. Miser, ujretched; miser, misery, miserable, commiserate. 

250. Mitto, I send; missus, sent ; mission, missionary, missile, emissary, 

admit, commit, mtermic, permit, remit, transmit, pr6mise, admission. 

251. MAdus, a meeuure or manner ; mode, mood, m6dify, moderate, m6- 

del, mddesty, imm6dest, comm6dious, comm6dity, incommdde. 

252. MoIa, a millstone ; meal sprinkled on the sacrifice ; mdlar, immolate, 

emolument (originaUy the miller's toll, but now any prcfits). [mint 

253. MOneo, 1 warn, remind; m6nitor, m6nument, adm6nish; mdney, 

254. Mons, a mountain ; dismount, surmotint, prdmontory, mdntem. 

255. Monstro, I shew ; monstratus, shewed ; demdnstrate, rembnstrate. 

256. Mors, mortis, death ; m6rtal, mortality, imm6rtaL 

257. Mordeo, / Mto ; morsus, bitten ; remdrse, remOrseless, mOrseL 

258. Mo6, mOris, a manner; m6ral, morality, dera6ralize. [emotion. 
2591 Mdveo, / move ; mOtus, moved ; moveable, m6vement, comm6tion, 
260. Multus, many ; multitude, multiply (338)* multiform (142). 

5261. Mtlinio, I J\/rti/tf ; mnnitus, fintified ; munition, ammunition. 

262. Mtknus, munSris, a gift or qffiee ; rem iimerate, munificent (113)« mu- 

nicipal (43)* immunity. 
283. Musa, a song; music, the muses, musical, museum, amuse. 
264. MQto, I change ; miitable, immutable, munition, commute, tranoniliteb 

EXERCISE LIV. 
O Write mit two other Derivatives from 224 . 925, 226. 231, 239, 241, 44f 
S45,947*»3i869*S66>8S9,fl6S»263,264: four firom 250, 251 v- 
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96(k NAtus, bom ; nitlve, nAtal, nAtlrai, odgnate, lonata 
MflL KittXrUt nature ; natural, supernAtural, nAturalixe, niturallct 
907. Navis, a thipt xiAtj, nAval, circumnavigate.— Nauta, a mOdt/ nau- 
tical, nautilua.— S68. Ne« not, nef&rious (118). 
909i Necto, Iti«; nexua, tiodi conn^, ann^x. 
97a NCgo, J detqf ; n^&ttts, denied,- neeAtkm, ntaitlTe, rineade. 
S7I. Neuter, not either ,- neutral, neutrality, neutraliie. [Ae Midfe«.) 

272. Niger, black / n^gro, Niger (the river goinf trough the eowUr^ of 
S73i NOoeo, / injure ; innocent, n6xioua, obndxtous, inndcuous. 
874. NOmen, a name; ndrainal, den6niiiiate, n^minatWe, ignominy, noun. 
S^5, Non, not / ndniense, n6ndeacript (411), nonconfdrmiat 
S7& Norma, a rule, a pattern / n6rmal, enormous, endnnlty. 
S77* N08CO, I learn, I know ; nOtui, known \ nOta, a mark ; note, ndtable. 

n6ti^ (113), denote, notion, noble, igxioble, cognizance, reoogniie. 
97B. NOvem, nine ; November.— S79l Ndvus, new / n6vel, innovate, n6- 
S80l Nox, noctit, night f nocturnal, ^uinox (4), equinbctiaL [yice. 

281. Nubo, J marrif ; nuptials, oonniiDiaL [merary. 

282. Nttmerus, a number,- n&meral, innumerable, entrraerate, aupemu- 

283. Nuntio, I teU ,- announce, denounce, pronotoce, tenoiince, nuncio. 

284. NQtrio, / nouri^ / nutntus, nouriAed,- nutriment, nutritive, nuxse. 

285. Obllvio, obllviOnia, forgetfuJneaa j oblivion, oblivious. 
288. Octo, eiffla ,- octavus, eighth 1 6etave, octAvo, October. 

287. Oculu«, the eye ; 6culi»t, 6cujar, inoculate {ae a tree loiCft a bud, or a 

pereon with emalt-pos), 

288. Odoff ecent; odour.— 289. Offldum, duty ,- 6fflce, 6fflcer. [off.) 

290. Omnu, all,- omniicienoe (410), omniprwent, Omnibus (a earriage for 

291. Opto, 1 wish, or ehooeej 6ption, 6ptative, ad6pt. 

292. Opus, opSris, a work ; Operate, co-operation, operative, 6penu 

293. Orbis, a circlet orb, orbit^ orbicular, exorbitant roate. 

294. Ordo, ordlnis, order,- 6rdina1, ordain, 6rdinary, indrdlnate, taoitedi- 

295. Orlgo, the beginning; drigin, original, aboriginal, originate. 

296. Orior, JrtM/ ortus, risen / 6rient, ori^tal (the east, where fftenm 

risee), ab<irtive. 

297. Oro, lepeak, entreat; Aral, 6rator, 6racle,ad6re, inexorable. 

298. Ovum, an egg; dval. oviparous (306). 

299. Pagus, aviSage; pagan (the villagere remaining idolatore t^fier Ote 

people of the tounu had become Christiane), p^iganism, pdaaanc 
ann. Pallium, a doak ; pall, palliative. 

301. Palpo, I touch ; palpable, palpitate. [etretched out), encdmpasa. 

308. Pando, Itpread; passus, spread ; exp&nd. expanse, pace (the foot being 

303. Par, wtwd; peer, parity, disparity, disparage, comp&re, compdxiaon. 

304. Pareo, I appear ; apparent, transparent, apparition. 

305. Pftrio, I beget; pdrent, oviparous (298), viviparous (518). 

306. P&ro, 1 get ready ; prepare, preparation, repair, impair. 

307. Pars, partis, a parf; p&rty, participle, particle, p&rtial, participate, 

particular, Inpartite (3U), parse, import, depdrt. 

308. Pasco, I feed; pAsture, pAstor, repAst, intepast. 

300. P&ter, a father; patdmal, patrimony, pAtnm, patrician. 

810. P&lria,>b«^r-tond, native country; patriot, patridtic, exp&triate. 

311. Pfttior, Isuffisr ; patient, imp&tience, pAssIon, passive. 

312.. Pauper, poor ; pamper, paiiperise, pauperism, poverty. 

313* Pax, pacis, peace ; padne, pacifV, peace, peaceable; 

314. Pecco, / tin ; ptecant, imp^ccaDle, peccadillo, peoeiTL 

Sift. Pectus, pectoris, the breast ; pectoral, expectorate; Cpdculate. 

310. PteOnia, money ; pecuniary.— Peculium, private p ropert y / pedUiar, 

EXEKCISE LY. 
10 Write out one other DerivaUve from 284, 892, 306, 313, 316: two 
Ihrni 265, 209, 874, 279, 883» 894, 307* 811 ; four ftom 277, 288, 889, 290 :— 
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80Ol Pr5te, J trw, make goodt inrobttus, frfwl, jartmeAi pidbAtioii, appro- 
bAtion« lepiobAtioo, probable, probe, prdbity. fiinate. 

961. PrOp^, fMdf; proximus, nearest i propinquity, praKimity, appnSx- 
368. Pr0priu8,>b, entfa own ; proper, property, propriety, appra^rlateL 
363. Puer,a 6(^/ puerile.— 364. Puf>il, a boxer: p6gilist, pAgilkm. 
36& Pugna, afif^t; pugnacious, repiignance, impii«ii, oppugn. 

366. Fungo, I f^kt punctui, pricked ; pungent, puncture, punctuAtion* 

punctual, expunge {rejtrring to the obliteratiim of writing on was). 

367. Purgo, Icleanee; purgfitus, dennsed; purge, purgatory, expurgate. 

368. PQto, I prune, I think; pfit&tus. tAou^^Af / compiite, Amputate, depdte 

<r« cut i^from the main body) / deputy, dispute, impCite, repute. 
969. Putris, rotten ; pdtrid, putrefy (113), putrefaction. 

370. Cuaero, I ask ; quaesltus, asked; 9uery, ^uest, quiz, queatioa. a^ 

quire, exquisite, inouire, inquest, inquisition, perquisite, require. 

371. Qufilis, euch as ; qualify, disquiUify, quality. [sion 
37s. Cjuassus (eiMsu/r in derivatieee), shaken; concession, dlsdkss, perofis- 
373i Quies, quifitis, rest; quiet, quietude, qui^cent, acoul^sce, r^uiem. 
374. Quatuor, /our/ quart, quarter, qu&drant, quadrdtic, quadrangle (14). 
37A. Quinque,>!ee/ quinqu&nial (16^ quintuple '338)> quintessence. 

376. Rftdius, a ray; rAdtus, rddiate, irradiate, rAdianoe. 

377. Radix, a root ; rddlsh, eridieate, radical, rddide (a smaO root), 

378. Rfido, I scrape; rftsus, scraped; rase, erdse, r&sor, rdsber, abrAdck 
37tt. R&pio, I snatch; raptus, snatched; rApine, rapAdous, rapAdty, rapt, 

rApture, rAvisn, raven, rAvenous, r&vage. 
380. Rams, thin, not close : rare, rArity, r&refy (113), rarefaction. 
881. R&tio, reason ; rAtional, irrational, rationale, ratiddnatioo. 
882.' R&tus,itr«d/ ratify (113), ratification, r4tion,rate. 
383. Rf 




384. Rflpo, / creep / rdptile. 

38n. Rete, a net ; reticulate, r^icule, retina {a part of the eye Hke net^oork), 

386. Rideo, / laygh ; deride, derision, risible, ridicule, ridiculous. 

387> Rigeo, I am cold, or st^jf; rigid, rigidity, rigor, rigorous. 

388. Rlgo, I water ; irrigate, irrigition, irriguous. 

38d. Rivus, a river ; rivulet, rival, derive. 

38a RObur, an oak, strength ; robdst, oorrdborate, corrdborator. \rist, Ac, 

391. ROdo, J gnaw ; corrode, corr6Bion, er6de, rodentia [gnawing animals, 

392. ROgo, I ask ; rogfttus, asked, ordained ; interrogate, abrogate, prot^i«ucb 

393. Rdta, a wheel; rotation, rote, roast — Rotuiidus, round ; rotiSukUty. 

394. Rumen, the cud; ruminate {to think one's thoughts over again). 

395. Rumpo, / break; ruptus, broken; rapture, eruption, abrupt, cor- 

r6pt, bankrupt. [ment, Erudite. 

>396. Rus, ruris, the country • rtistic. r6ral.— Rudis, untaught; rude, r<tdi- 
397> Sftcer, sacred ; sAcrament, sacrifice (113), sacrilege (lego, Iste^; cte- 

secrate, desecrate, Execrate, sicerdotal, sexton, eontr.fr. sAcristaa. 
306. SAgax, wise; sagAcity, presage. 

399. Sal, salt; saline, sAI-volAtile (volo, Ijty). 

400. Salio, I leap ; saltum, to leap ; sAlly, sAlmon (this ftsh leaps very hi/Oi); 

sAlient, assAil, assAult, consult, cdnsul, co6nsel, desultory, exiUt. 

401. Sftlus, salQtis, safsty ; sAlutary, salCite. 

402. Salvus, m A ; safvAtion, sAviour, sAlvo, sAlvable, salve. 

403. Sanctus, holy ; sanctify (113), sanctity, sanctimonious, sAnotion. 

404. Sanguis, blood; sAnguinary, sangtiineous, sAnguine, consanguinity. 
AOJL SAnus, sound ; sane, insAne, insanity, sAnat^re, sanatdrium. 

EXERCISE LVII. 

JPJ5^'5S*^«*^*^.5f*^I»**^Si">"™'*J» 365,398,401; two ftom 
300, 367, 368, 376, 389, 3Bft. 403( tanx Ikom 370, 383, 388, 306, 31^, 400*---^ 
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406L Saido, I tmte, eat lam wite; insipid, aApId, tApient, aAplenee, uiTnor. 

407- SAtk, enough i late, satiate, tAtunte, satiety, s&tisfy (113), ii»4tiable. 

40& Seuido, IdifiA / ascdnd. ascension, desctod, transcrad, scan. 

406L Sdado, I eut; scissus, euf / rescind, scissors, abscksion. 

41€i Scio, I ftnoto / scltus, known ; science, cdnscience, conscious, prescience 

411. Scnbo, I write J scriptus, written,- scribe, scribble, scripture* describe, 

description, superscribe, transcribe, p<)8tscript,r^iipt. 
412: Scrutor, ImotcA ; scrut&tus, aeardted ,- scn&tiny. scrutdtor, inscrfitable. 

413. S4co, I cut; sectus,c«r/ sect* stetion, secant, s^tor, segment, insect 

{havi$tg their hodiea deejpijf eut)t diss^, dissectcff, intersect, bisect <38). 

414. Siquor, 1 fMow s atclXtu*, JiMoived ,- sequence, c6nsequence, s^uel, 

sobseouent, Execute, persecute, prdsecute, consteutive, sdcond. 
41ft. SMeo, I sit J sessum, to eitj seddn, sMentary, sMiment, sedAte, s^ 

sicm, asste, preside, consider, subside, supersede, assiduous,inaidioua. 
41& SAni, ha^fs semicircle, seroidi&roeter. seiniv6wel, semibr^ve. 
41 7> Steex, oldt senator, s^ate, steior, senile. 

418. Sentio, I /M, I think ; sensu8,/!/f ; ins^sate.s^tient, scent, sensual, 

sdntoice («o ntan^ wordMa»conv^athoug/ht)» assent, consent, dis- 
sent, restet. [pulchre. 

419. Septem, M«en/ septennial (17).'-420. Sepultus, buried,' s^ulture, s^ 

421. Sao, I put, Imt: sdries, sermon, ass^, desert, ex^, ins^t. SemeOf 

•emiius, eeed,- seminal, seminary, disseminate. 

422. S«ryio, I ob^,- serve, s^ant, servitor, s^ila 

42a Servo, I keep; servfttus, kept; cdnsenre, observe, obsorvAtion, pre- 
serve, reserve. [etar), 
424. Sex, Hxt s^tanU— 425. Sidus, asfar; sidereal, Geor^um sidus (Georgife 
426. Signum, a sign; signal, tosign, signify (113), signfficant, insignia. 
427* Simul, at the eame times simultaneous, a8«6mble. — SImills, l&es simi- 
lar, assimilate, simulate, fac-simile (113), dissemble. 
42& Sisto, J etop ; assist, consist, exist, insist, persist, resfat, subsist 
4S9l SOcius, a companion ; sbclal, society, aa»6ciate, dissociate. 

430. Sol, the eun / s6lar, paras61, s61stice {where the tun etopa <n it» ceureet 

going no farther north or south ,- our eummer eolttiee is the 2let of 
June, the winter the 2\at of December). 

431. SOlldus, >!rm ; s6lid, cons6Iidate, solidify (113), s61der. 

432. SOlor, 1 comforts s6lace, cons61e, cons6latory, consolation. 
43a solus, aiones sole, sdlitude, s61o, soliloquy (216), delate. 

434. solum, r^jTO«n<(/ soil. [dissdlva 

435. Solvo, I looeens solutus, ktoeeneds solve, solution, s61vent, absdlve, 

438. SOnus, eounds son6rous, cdnsonant, dissdnanl, toison (489), sound. 
437. Spargo, / scatters sparsus, scattered s asperse, disperse, intersperse. 
43a Spfcio, J sse, or 1 look ; spectus, seen s species (a kind distinguiih^ 

from ofhere)t special, specimen, spacious [that which looks good), spe> 
culate, spectator, spectacles, despise, inspect, perspective, retrospect. 

439. Spero, 1 hopes sperAtus, hoped s despAir, desperate, desperAda 
440i Splro, / breathe s spirit, aspire, conspire, expire, inspire, respire. • 

441. Spondeo, ipromJM; sponsus, promised ; sponsor, respOnd, spouse. 

442. Stemo, I lay flat / strAtus, laid flats stratum, prostrate. constemAtion. 
44a Stilla, a drops still, distil, instil.— 444. Stirps. a roots extirpate. 

445. Stimulus, a spur s stimulate, stimulant, stimulus. 

446. Stinguo, ) mark, pricks extinguish, distinguish, instinct, extinct 
447* Sto, I Hand / stAtum, stoods stAtute, state, st Atue, stAture, stAtioner, 

stAUe, c6nstant, distant, extant, insUnt, Obstacle, constitute, insti- 
tute, substitute, superstition. Armistice (anna, arms), interstice. 

EXERCISE LVIII. 
lO Write out one other Derivative from 406, 410 : two from 406, ^9, 433. 
438.441, 443, 487; four from 407. 411, 414, 415, 426, 428, 435, 440, 446 i 
twelve from 411, 447:— 
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448. 6fciingo, Jdraw ftgM/ itiictut, dranon tight/ strict. oomtHctorf itrfn- 

gent. [triictioD, inrtrikct, obtbrAct, deatx&j. 

449. Strao, J buUdt ttructut, buUt i structure, oonstrAct, ooMtr6e, des* 
4fi0. Suadeo, ladviie; suasumt adoUai, sAasion, dissuade, penu4de. 

451. SulMtantia, a tubttanee; substantive, tulMUnUate, transubsttotlattoa. 

452. Sum, 1 am t esse, to be/ (ens, entia, being) : futunia, about to be/ eB> 

sence, tetlty, absent, present, leprestot, potent (360), interest, future. 

453. Summus, the Mgheat; sAmmit. sum, siimmary, consfimmatft 

454. Samo, I take / assume, oansAme, presume, swnptuous. 

455. Surgo, J rise / surrectum, riaen / suige, insiiuigent, resurr^ctioD. 

456. TAceo, J amaOent/ t4dt, tAcitum, tacitiimity. 

457. Tango, Itoudi/ tactus. toudted/ tangible, tingent, otetact, oontA- 

gion, contagioua, contmgent, contiguous, integrity, attach, attiln. 
456. Tego, I cover/ tectus, covered / int^ument, detect, protect 

450. Temno, Ideapise/ conttem, contempt, oontfoiptible, oont^mptooiu. 

460. Tempus, tempdris, time/ tense, temporal, exteinpore, oont4mponry, 

ttoiporiie.— Tempero, J eeaaon, I moderate/ ttoper, t^mpente. 

461. Tendo, J ttretch, I bend/ tentus, stretOied/ tend, tense {tigh^, ten- 

don, cent, attend, dist&d, intend, subt^d, superintend, portted. 
46S. Tfoeo, IMd/ tentum, held/ tmant, tenable, tenicious, tentoent, 

t^et, tteor, t^dril, abstAln. oontAin, continent, continue, dstiin^ 

entertim, obtilin, pdrtain, pertinent, retain, retinue, sustiin. 
463. Tento, J (fy; tempt, attempt.— 464. Tepeo, lam warm/ tepid. 
465. Terminus, a boundar^t or an end/ term, terminal, terminate, oootte- 

minous, determine, ext^nninate, interminable. 
466b TSro, Irt$b/ tntus, rubbed/ tritumte, cdntrite, attrition, detriment. 

467. Terra, the earth/ terrestrial, t^rraoe (raised earth), terrier, inter. 

468. Terreo, I frighten / tenor, terrible, terrify (113), deter. [test. 

469. Testis, awitneee/ test, testament, testate, attest, contest, detest, pn>- 

470. Texo, I weave/ textus, woven / texture, text, c6ntext, text-hand. 
471* Timeo, I fear / timid, timldi^, intimidate, timorous. 

472. Torpeo, lam benumbed / t6rpld, torpedo (a kind ofeA that bemmbe 

by giving an electric tfMck). 

473. Torreo, I parch / tostus, parched / tdrrid, least. ftdrt, retoiL 

474. Torqueo, I twist/ tcvtus, twitted/ tdrtuous, tdrture, toiment, dis- 

475. Traho, / draw; tractus, drotim.— Tracto, I handle/ treat, tract, trie- 

table, trace, Abstract, attr&ct, contrdct, district, subtract, subtzidiend. 

476. Trfldo, J driver over, or up/ tradition, traditional, triitor. 

477. Tremo, I shake/ tremor, tremulous, tremble, tremendous. 

478. Tres,tria,«brM/ treble, trefoil (141), trident (83), triennial (17), tri- 

nity, trisect (413). 
479l Tribuo, I give/ tribute, attribute, contribute, distribute, retriMiitkia. 

480. Trlbus, a division of people / tribe, tribune, tribunaL 

481. TrOdo, I thrust/ trusus, thrust/ abstriise, detrude, intrude, protrude. 

482. Tueor, I see, or I protect/ tuius, st^fi/ tuition, tutor, ti&tdar. 

483. Tliraeo, I swell/ t&mor, tomb, t^mid, t&mefy, tumult, odntumcty. 

484. Tttber, a swOUng/ tubercle, tuberose, protuberant. 

485. Turba, a bustle, a crowd / turlnd, turbulent, disturb, pertArIx 

486. Ultra, beyond/ ulterior. /bttAtfr/ ultimus, farthest: (iitra-libenl. 

Interior, (iltimate, penult (Me last syllable but one), ultimitum. 

487. Umbra, a Otade ; AmbragcL umbrigeous, umbrella {originaO^ need as 

o shade J^ the sun), penumbra (the partial deprivation itfU^ iis on 
edipse). 

488. Unguo, I anoint / unctus, anointed/ tmguent, iiaictuous, (inctioa. 

489. Unus, one/ 6nion, 6nity, Uniform (142), (inique, ilinioom (65), triune. 

EXERCISE LIX. 
«> Write out one other Derivative from 431, 451, 460, 467, 468, 482 : two 
from 448, 450, 454. 455. 457, 464, 466, 469. 474. 481, 483, 485 { four ftom 449y 
458, 458, 461, 465, 479: eight from 462, 475 •— 
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490. Urbi, a etty; urMiie» urMnity, itkburbs. 

491. Uro, J bum / ustus, burnt ,- coinb6stioii, combAitlble. inoombAttible. 
49i, Utor, J tue. Usus, use; abtae, diB<ue, 6sual, utility, usage, tisury. 
493. Vacca, a cow j T^Uxinate (to tranafar a disease that cows are stiMect to, 

to prevent the mare serious disease of the small-pas), [cuate. 

4M. YicOf I am empty; vficfttum, emptied; vacate, vacation, vtoium, ev^- 

495. Yado, Igo; ev&de, evisloo, InvAde, pervide, vAde-m^m {go with me), 

496. Vagor, I wander; vilgraiit, vAgabond, vi^&rjr. vague, extravagant (110). 

497. VUeo, I am wM or strong; vAlid, invafid, invalidate, vAleiudinArian, 

v&lour, v&hie, convalds«nt, avAU, previil, oountervAU* valedictory, 
4W. V&por, steam ; vApour, evAporate. 

499. Vas, a vessd; vase, vAscuIar. 

500. Vastus, desolatet wide; vast, waste, devastate. d^astation. [terinary. 
601. Veho, J carry; vectus, carried; v^de, convey, c6nvex, inveigh, ve- 

502. velum, a covering; veil, revdal, develop, envelop. 

503. Yendo, IseU; vend, vender, v^l, vendible. 

604. Vtaio, I come; ventum, come; Advent, vtoture, ocmvtee, cteventf 
Covent garden, conv^ient, cdvenant, evtou prevtet, r^enue. 

505. Verbum, a word; verb. Adverb, verbal, verbosity, v^biage, pr6verb. 

506. Vergo, I bend; verge, conv^ge, convergent, div^ge. [c sounded like cA.) 

507. Vermis, a worm; vermin, vermicular, vermiform (1&), vermicelli (Me 

508. Verto, / turn; versus, turned; verse, version, versatile, avdrt, adv^. 

Adverse, advertise, conv^, divert, dlv6rce« perv^, rev^, subvert, 
trans V Arse, toi verse (489). 

509. Verus, true; vArity, very, vArify (113), verAcity, verisimilar (427), avAr. 
5101 Vestis, a MffiMnf y vest, vAsture, v^try [robtngroom), invAst, invAa* 

tlture, olvAst. 

511. Via. a way; vift (by the way); dAviate, 6bvlate, dbvious, pArvlbos, 

viAticum, trivial {common; literally, where three roads meet, and 
so mu^ resorted to). 

512. Vlcls, a change, stead; vicfnitude, vicar, vicArious, vice-president* 

vice-chancellor, vice-gerent (158), viceroy (rot, a ilrtn^), viscount. 

513k Video, J see; visus, swn; vision, visible, visual, visionary, visage, vint, 

Tista, Anvy, Avident, provide, pr^ence (— pr6vidence), provision, 

purvAy, survAy, revise, supervise, vide (<ee), videlicet (805, con- 

trneted viz., nam^). [vince. 

514. Vinco, I conquer; vidua, conquered, victor, victim, vAnquIsh, con- 

515w Vir, a man; triumvirate (478), virtue {what becomes a man), virAgo, 

decAmvir(80). 

516. Vita, Ufis; vital, vitAlity, aoua^vite (21), llmum-vitc {Hgnum, wood). 

517. Vltrum, gloM; vitreous, vitrify (113), vitriol {resembling glass), [vive. 

518. Vivo, I live; victum, lived; vivAcity, victuals, vivify, reviie, sur- 

519. VOco, I call; vOcfttus, called; vox, voice; vocAtion, vocal, equivocal 

(4), v6cative, convdke, inv6ke, prov6ke, rev6ke, viva-voce (518). 

528. VOlo, I ufish; vdluntary, volition, volunteer, malAvolent (232). 

521. Volvo, I roll; volutus, rolled; v61ume {books in former times ftaving 
beenrolted up); vdluble, volute, conv61vulus, devolve, ev61ve, rev61ve. 

589: VOro, I devour; vorAcious, graminivorous {gramen, grass); granivorous 
{granum, grain); herbivorous {herba, herb); pisdvorous (329), om- 
nivorous {WO), [vout. 

523. VOveo, I vow, I pray; vOtus, vowed; vote,v6tive, v6tary, devMe, de> 

524. Vulgus. the common people; vulgar, vogue, vtUgate, divulge. 

525. Velio, IpnU; vukus, pulled; convulse, convtildon, reviUaion. 

EXERCISE LX. 

tar Write out one other Derivative ftom 492, 496, 498, 511, 518, 525 ; two 
from 494. 496, 501, 502. 505, 509, 515, 520, 523 ; four from 497, 513, 514, 519, 
521 : eight from 504, 506 :— 
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220. DERIVATIVES FROM GREEK. 

1. AcrcM, end or top of; acr6^ic (156). acr6-polto (134;. 

5. Adelphofi, brother,- Phil-ad^lphia (122), Ad^lphL [agogue (llOV 
& Afir, air,- Aero-naut (05).— C AgOgos, leader; ddm-agogue (34)* pM- 

6. AgOge, leading ; s^-agogue.— 6. Acouo, I hear ; acoili-stics. 

7. AgOn, contest J antigon-ist— & A, B, aipha, beta; &IphabeL 

S. Aner, andros. man ; mon-4ndria (92), pent- Andria (114), hept-Aadria (61). 
la Angelos, meaaenger: Angel, ang^i-ic. arch-Angel (13). ev-Angel-ist (44). 

11. hn\\\m,ftower ; antn6-lo-gy (79), po!y-AnLhus(136), chrys-Anthe-mum.* 

12. AnthrOpos, manthuman being ; niis-anthrope (90), phil-anthr6p-ic(Ii22). 
la ArchO, command; m6n-arch (92),6Kg-arch (101), tetr-arch (1G2>. 

14. ArcUw, bear, north ; Aict-ic, Ant-arct-ic 

Ifi. ArithmoB, number; arilhme-tic, logarithm (79). 

10. Astron, star ; astrd-nom-y (99), astrd-log-y (79), Aster-isk. 

17. Athletes, toreetler; Athlete, athl^Ulc [(29), autd-nmtoo. 
1& Autos, eel/t tame; auto-bi6-graph-y (21, 54), aAto-graph (64). mikto-cnt 

19. RallO, 1 throw, caet ; s^-bol, 6m-blem, pro-blem, hyp^r-bdes. 

20. Biblion, 600^^; biblio-pole (133). biUe, bibUd-graphy (54/. 
SI. Bios. Hf^ ; bi6-gTaph-y (54), amphl-bi-ous. 

22. Calos, beautiful; callt-graph-y (54), calU-sthdo-ics (34*). 

23L CaluptO, / cover ; ap6-calypse {i. e, uncoverir^f, reoeatk^g, ReveiaHon), 

24. Keras, horn; rhin6-ceros (rhis, rhinos*, note), mon6:«evos (92;. 

25. Chdle, bUe; ch6ler, m^n-chol-y (radian*, black), 

26. Christos, anointed; Christ, christ-endom, Anti-christ. nsm. 

27. ChrOnos, time; chron-ic, ehron6-log-y (79), chron6-ineter (96). and-chroo- 

28. Cosmos, world; micro-cosm (88), cosm6-graph-y (54), cosmd-gon-y (49). 
2a Ciatos, rule; the6-crac-y(166), Aristo-crat (aristos*, frevf), d^mo-crat (34). 
30. CrInO, I decide; crisis, critic.— 31. Cudos, evrde; cycle, e^do-id (72). 

32. Deca, ten; dAca-gon, dAca-logue (79). 

33. DaimOn, ipiritt evil spirit ; demon, aemdn-iac, pan-dem6n-ium (112). 

34. Demos, pwpie; dtoio-crat (29), epi-d^-ic, dem6-sthenes (22*). 

35. Dendron, tree; rhodo-dtodron (rnddon*, a rose), dendr6-log-y (79). 

36. Doxa, o]^niont praise ; 6rtho-dox(108), h^tero-dox (62). dox6-log-7 <79). 

37. Dogma, opinion, doctrine ; d6gma, dograAt-ic. 

38. Dromos, race; hippo-drome (65). dr<Vmedary Iffu sw%ftMnd of earned, 

39. Dun Amis, strength, fitrce ; dynAm-ics, d^na-sty. 

40. Oicos, house ; ecuro^lcal, ec6-nom-y (S9), di-ooese. 

41. Eremos, desert ; Aremite, hArmit. [mlfi0), ge-onie (47). 

42. Rrson, work; chir-i&rgeon (cheir*, fumd), mAtall-uigy (metallon,* a 

43. Ethos, character; Ath-ics.— 44. Eu, well; e6-Iog-y (79), e6-phon-y (123). 
45. GAmos, marriage; pol^-gam-y (l3iS), bi-gam-y. 

1. Axpog, 2. ABtk^og, 3. Arjp. 4. Aytayoc, 5. Aycuyif. 
6. Afcoi;ii>. 7. Aywv. 8. A, B. 9. Avripf AvhpOQ. 10. Av- 
ytXoc. 11. AvBoQ, * XpvfTOQ, 12. AvQptairoQ, 13. Apx(<>- 
14. ApKTOQ, 15. ApiBfiog, 16. Avrpov. 17. A0Xj|rj|c. 

18. AvTOQ, 19. BaXXb>. 20. Bc/3X(ov. 21. Bioc. ^2. KaXoc. 

23. KaXwrw. 24. Kcpac. * 'Pic,'Pivoc. 25. XoXi}. 
* McXav. 26. Xpicrroc. 27. Xpovoc. 28. JLotTfioQ. 29. 
ILparoQ. * ApiffTOQ, 30. Kplvto. 31. KvkXoc. 32. Abko, 
33. Aaifjuav, 34. Arifiog. * 20£vo£. 35. AevBpov, * *FoSov, 
36. Ao^a, 37. Aoyfia, 38. ApofiOQ, 39. Avvafiic. 40. Oueof. 
41. Bprifiof:, 42. Epyov, * Xnp, * MeroXXov. 43. HOof. 

44. Ev. 45. Tafioc, 
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46. ro(rrt)p. 47. Tti. 4B. rtvoc. 49. rci-ia, rtvate. 
50. rXwrra, rXuirva. 51 . rXv^w. * Tf ta. !>2. riyyiMaa, 
53. rwvio. 54. rpnftti. * 'Ayioc. SS. Tpau/ia, rpa/iiia- 
ro£. 56. rvuvDC, rvftvofw. 57. 'EJpa. * Ocrw. 58. 
'HXue. 99. H/u. 60. 'HfUpo. SI. Eirra. 62. 'Enpos. 
63. 'EE. 64. "Icpoc. 65. 'In-iroc. 86. oeoc- 67. O/joc- 
68. 'Opi^u. 69. TJwp. • AuXoc. • *o;3oc. 70. Ixe^e. 
71. Uioi. 72. EiJoe. 73. ijoe. 74. An/*/3avu, 2uX\a(3.,. 
75. AuDC. 7S, AtEiC. 77. AW"C- 78. Atflot- 79. Aoyoc 
80. AiiiriE. Sl.Havio. 82. Wapnip. 83. Miie>tfUi. 84. 
tinxavij. 89. U(Xo£. * Apd/ia. 86. Hfrpav. * Bopoc. 
* YyfiDC. S7. MiKpoe. BS. Hifnip. 89. Hi^wc 
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to. HlvO, I MW ,■ mW^m-y (*S^-<L XMne, mtmi, 

a. MqrpM./mn; iii«»-in*rphti»e, lB«*IIl6iIih.(illi. 
94. Muaiat,y>Mti aith-ietl. mjtbMiK-t (7St' 



90. Miofu. 91. Mvijfii). 92. Moroi;. • Tome 93. Mop^, 
94, MuSoc 96. Naiic 96. N«poj. • Man-«a. 97. Nroc 
98. Wifffoc. 99.No/toj. •AtuTfpoc. 100. iiiSi). 101. OXiroi. 
102. '0/(aX<^. 103. Ovofia. • narijp. 104. Onro/iai. 105. 
0^a\fiD£. 106. 'Opaw. 107. Opvi^;,' OpviSoc. IDB. OpSa£. 
* Eiroc 109. O^vc. 110. Ilaic, naiJoc. 111. nai^fu 
112. nav,navrDi;. • 'OirXov. 113. naSoc. 114. IIeit. 
lis. ntraXo*. 116. ntrpa. 117. ♦ayu. • SopE. 118 
^vroiiia. 119. 4aiVD/iai. 120. 4qfu. 121. tipai. 12S 
*(Xoc. 123. »<.vq. 124. tu;. 125. tpos.c- 126. *pip/, 
*ptvos. 127. *eoyrDE. • Ai. 128. »i/i>ic, 129. nXa- 
naoiua. 130. Ilvtu/ia. 131. TIduu. * tapiiaxov. 132. 
nnXtfiDc. 133. IIwAEu. 
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]A7. StfDphE, fun^H/Y tpA-itloplHr OXi-IUophc. 

1S8- TiMl, 7M ii>«nl»'i nic(la,i^lu. 

ICOp Tuha. tenA; AoUtiph, cnb-tiipli {kenflj* mffpr. 

-1). Tfchn*, Ml Mdioi-al, polT-UchDlc IIM), pin-Udui.lcni (11 

I. Tel*,jlirj ia>i^n|ih It1i.—UB. Tftn./bw; Utr-ucb (131. 

- — "-^-^W, JlwFiitj th4«rfc— 164. TheBU,iflittlini tfanw. 



s. Tbciii,«M;tlic».li»-T(7«I.P«-lh««i(llD,illhe-iM.iIlisA4n-eir(t( 

a. Tbeimot, iHrn ; ih«nl6.ilD«a |S7], l»-Ui«niiiU (33). 

7. Thnli.^^cinx-.poiinm.- hipd-lluM, i^tbuli, pu-te-thalt 



K Tbeimot, iHrn ; ihiinl^iiuta |S7], 1»-1 
" ■"' ' " w.pcwIHsn.- hjTJi-llwrt.iJji- 

^. Top«.pJa«f (opA-gnph-r (Ml, top lb 



ti / lnv«> trAp-Ev ikAhv tA# fim ficnu, «v<njr H 

iNp, a HjImimh .' tfpe. ITpd'giraph'T jM). 

{.- loA-Iof-y (TBI. ite-pnyu (phutani* ^liiMj. 



IMi IM,' US, W. 171) ttuHftomiS, 47. !». ri. I»> in, MV, ici7i'[ni[ 
rnmlSi H,lza,lM-.— 

134. HoXic. 13S. noXTriic. 136. HoXuc- 137. Horauoc. 
138. nouc, nofoc. 139. npuroc 110. IraXXM. 111. 
¥iu£iIC. 142.*i;Yij. l*3.nr(pD»-. 144. nup. 1*5, 'Pi(r«ip. 
H6. SnXac- 147. Snoiria,. 148. Sccn-afUzi. 149. So^oc. 
ISO. Sirau. ISt. S^ipa. • Ar/toc- 1S2. Srairic. 153. 
'Ivni/it. IM. SrtXXw. 1S9. Invoc- 156. Srixof. 1S7. 
Sr»f I]. 158. Tanru. 159. Ta^c * Eevoc. 160. Tt^vii 



lei. Ti|Xl. 1G2. Tirpa. 163. eiaofuu. 164. Sti 
eioc. 166. ecpuoc 167. eEtrtc. 168. ~ 
170. Tptrw. 171. Tun-DC. 172. KuH 



164. Qtua. 165 
iftvui. 169. Toiroc 
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PART II. 



SYNTAX. 

S21. Syntax teaches the construction of 
sentences. 

222. A sentence is an assemblage of words, 
conveying a complete sense ; as, Time flies. 

KINDS OF SENTENCES. 

223. Sentences are either Simple or Complex. 

224. A Simple sentence contains only one 
finite Verb ; as, Perseverance surmounts diffi- 
culties. I wish to see him. 

225. A Complex sentence consists of two or 
more sentences in combination ; and, therefore, 
must contain more than one finite Verb; as, 
Hannibal was defeated by the Romans, and 
was driven out of Italy. 

EXEBCISE LXII. 

1^^ Underline the Simple sentences. The rest will be 
Complex ones :— 

We are pleased with the bouse. Where is the book ? The 
weather is severe. I have bought and read the book. I saw 
and commended the boy. The boy was delighted. His father 
had not seen him for six months. He had l^n abroad. The 
father had been abroad, and had not seen his son for six 
months. I had hardly left before be came. I am too warm 
to walk far. The man was vexed, and refused his assistance. 
The boy has been very attentive. I saw and admired the castle. 
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21^. Sentences are also either Principal or 
Accessory. 

227. A Principal sentence is a sentence which 
is not dependent cm any other sentence; as. 
The boy throws the stone. 

228. An Accessory sentence is a sentence which 
is dependent on another sentence; as, The boy 
throws the stone^ that he may hit the tree, 

ExpL.— Here, that he vwy hit the tree, is an Accessory sen- 
tence, being dependent on the Principal sentence, The boy 
throws the atone, 

EXEECISE LXIII. 
fygr Underline the Accessory sentences :— - 

I went to London that I might see him. He asked me how 
I went, I told hina that I had walked. I will see whether I 
can find the book. I wish that you may be able to find it 
speedily. James was delighted with the book which you gave 
lum. You might have done better if you had tried, 

229. A PHKASE is a number of words con- 
veying some sense, but not a complete sense, 
because it contains no finite Verb ; as, without 
doubty beyond a question, as soon as possible. 

EXERCISE LXIV. 

(SP* Underline the Phrases : — 

He will come without delay. He writes with great ezpe. 
dition. The boy is clever, without doubty but be is very idle. 
He will write as soon as convenient. He ran with all speed. 
She is coming in a great hurry. Let us go at all events. 
For my own part, I think quite differently. No doubt, it is 
an excellent work. You should, at least, try to dissuade him 
from it. Above all, aim at thoroughly mastering a subject 
before you leave it. In a word, it never was so. 

K 2 
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230. The main parts of a sentence are 
the subject, the predicate, and the object. 

231. The SUBJECT is that of which we are 
speaking, and is always in the Nominative 
Case; as. The boy runs. 

ExPL.— Here hoy is the subject, and is Nominative to now. 

232. The predicate is that which we assert 
of the subject, and is either the Verb to be, and 
an Adjective ; as, The boy is lazy ; or merely 
a Verb ; as. The dog runs, 

£xPL.<^Here U Utxy is the predicate in the first sentencep 
being what is asserted of the boy ; runa is the predicate in tha 
steond, being what is asserted of the dog, 

Obs.— Instead of an Adjective a phrase maybe used, as, ve 
are in tafety. Here the phrase m so^/y is equivalent to eafe* 

233. The object is that which we affirm the 
subject to act upon ; as. He throws the stone. 

ExpL. — Here gtmte is the object, being that which he throws. 

EXERCISE LXV. 

%^ Underline the Subject, doubly underline the Object^ 
and enclose the Predicate within brackets :— 

The horse eats the corn. The corn delights the horse. 
The uncle bought the house. The house pleases the uncle. 
The boy wrote the letter. The letter pleased the father. Tha 
master frees the slave. The slave is exceedingly thankful. 

234. The other parts of a sentence are ad- 
juncts. 

235. Each main part may have an Adjunct, if 
necessary ; as. The boy throws the stone, may 
be enlarged to the strong boy immediately 
throws the large stone, 

T^xvU'—Shrong.immedUudy, large, are Adjuncts, respectively, 
of the subject hoy, tha predicate throwt, and the object jtonff. 
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S@6. Table of the Fabts of a Sentence. 

SblUSCT. P&KDICATX. OBJECT. 



^ \/ s / \ 

The boy Is-lazy. \ 

The boy Runs. ^ 

The boy Throws The stone, 

{With A(^ncis,) 
The strong boy Immediately throws The large stone« 

EXERCISE LXVI. 

Write out the following sentences, in the same form : — 

(*) Without Adjuncts, The carpenter mended the chair. T*he 
bin] flies. Tlie surgeon is attentive. The patient recovers. 
The stone falls. The boy breaks the window. 

(^) With Atffuncts, The surgeon is remarkably attentive. 
The patient speedily recovers. The large and heavy stone falls 
rapidly. The diligent boy almost always makes great progress. 

237. The construction of sentences depends 
upon the agreement, government, and arrange- 
meni of words. 

238. Words agree, when they correspond in 
Number, Gender, Person, or Case ; as. He runs. 

£xpL. — The Verb runs agrees with he in Number and Person* 

239. One word governs another, when it 
causes it be in some particular Case or Mood ; 
as, I saw her. 

"Etxru-^Her Is Objective, governed by the Active Verb «ato. 

240. — ^Words are properly arranged, when 
they are in such an order as to convey the sense 
intended ; as. He alone is happy, 

ExpL. — If we alter the arrangement, we alter the sense ; iM, 
He is happy alone. This means something quite different. 
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NOUNS. 
THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 
RULE 1. 

241. — The Verb agrees with its Nominative 
in Number and Person ; as, / am ; He is. 

ExPL. — In the 6nt example, J is the Pronoun of the/irsi 
person, and roust therefore be followed by am, which is the 
form of the first person of the Verb. In the second, he is the 
third person, abd must have is, the third person of the Verb. 

EXERCISE LXVII. 
$^° Supply the appropriate forms of to makef be, speak:— 

Theboy ( ) haste. The boys ( ) baste. I ( ) 

haste. Thou ( ) made a mistake. The Sovereign and 

the Parliament ( ) the laws, llie Himalayan Moun- 

tains ( ) more than five miles high. This ( ) soli- 

tude. Thou ( ) busy. The laws ( ) executed by 

the Queen. Thou ( ) wisely. Nature ( ) to man. 

Books ( ^ the sentiments of the departed. The series of 

books ( ; complete. The erection of these buildings 

( ) expensive. A part of the walks ( ) dry. The 

spread of such opinions ( ) a bad sign. 

242. Obs. — The Nominative may be — 

^1.^ A Noun or Pronoun ; as, Plqy ispleasanis 

\2,S An Infinitive; asj To play is pleasant ; 

[3.) A Clause ; as To play wUhout quarrelling is pleasant. 

EXERCISE LXVIII. 

Underline the Nominatives ; state their kind, tbas : — 

(3.) 
To possess a good temper is better than wealth. 

Leonidas was heroic. The author writes well. The con- 
stitution of our country has been the work of several ages. To 
live virtuously, is to live happily. He only deserves the name 
of man, who performs the duties of humanity. The fear of 
possible evil, often prevents the performance of certain good. 
A great man has said, that ** difficulty is the condition of suc- 
cess." From crag to crag leaps the live thunder. To err, is 
human ; to forgive, divine. 
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£43. Rule 1. A. — Singular Nominatives, 
connected by and, require the Verb and Pro- 
noun to be in the Plural ; as, England, Scot- 
land, and Wales form Great Britain, 

ExPL. — Here the Mree Nominatives, England, Scotland, and 
Wales, make a Plural, and therefore require the Verb, forffh 
to be so too. So, in the sentence, To Uve moderatdy afid to take 
exercise tire necestaryto heaith ; there are two Nomi natives, ^o Uve 
moderately, to take exercise^ connected by and : the Verb is there- 
fore Plural. 

Obs. — Two Singular Nouns coupled by oiuf, when conveying, 
together, the notion of one thing, take a Singular Verb ; as, 
Bread-and-lmtter is wholesofne. We say is, because by bread' 
and'btUter we understand one thing ; and bread-and-hutter is, 
in fact, a sort of compound. In German, it is a regular com- 
pound, butterbrodt (that is, butterbread). So, Bread-and-ckeeie 
MAJUES a good luncheon i The hone-nnd-chaiae is at the door. 
Of course, when the things are spoken of as distinct, they re. 
quire a plural Verb, &c.; as. The bread and the cheese akx both 
good s I like thxm very much, 

EXEBCISE XXIX. 
^^gr Supply any appropriate Verb or Pironoun ; underline 
the Nominatives :— 

Caesar and Pompey ( ) great generals. Athens and 

Sparta ( ^ the chief Grecian cities. Chronology and 

geography ( S the eyes of history. To write legibly, to 

speak correctly, and to compose readily, ( ) useful arts ; 

and ( pr.) can be acquired only by attentive practice. De- 
mostbenes and Cicero ( ) the greatest orators of antiquity : 

( i"**) ( ^O ^^^ '^^ imperishable name behind them. 

Your bread and milk ( ) on the table: ( pf"*) ( f*) 
ratber hot. Wine ana water ( ) injurious to him in his 
present state of health. The bread and the cheese ( ) both 
fallen down: will you pick ( ) up for me? Cowardice 
atid boasting, tyranny and obsequiousness, often ( ) each 
other, and wherever ( pr.) ( v.) found ( pr,) dis- 

cover a base mind. Health, competency, and contentment, 
) the best earthly felicity ; ( pr,) therefore, who 

V*) ( /"**) should value ( pr.) 



i 
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^44. Rule 1. B. — Sinralar Nominatives of 
the third person, separatea by or^ or nor, require 
the Verb and Pronoun to be m the Singular ; as. 
Either John or- his brother has your book, 

ExpL.— Here only one of them has the book, and one is 
Singular, therefore (S41) we must have has, the Singular form 
of the Verb. So, too, it must be, Neither John- nor his brother 
hat the booki the construction not being affected by the 
negative. 

EXERCISE LXX. 



Supply any appropriate Verb or Pronoun ; underline 
tlie Nominatives :-» 

My friend or his cousin ( ) you every morning. 

Neither astrology nor alchemy ( ) the name of a science. 

He or Jane ( ) in the house. Neither cotton, silk, nor 

tea ( ) produced in this country. To feel elated on 

account of our own acquirements, or to despise others wbo 
know less, ( ) a contented mind, or a depraved heart. 

To scorn or to hate him ( ) equally foolish. 

246. Rule 1. C. — ^When Nominatives of dif- 
ferent Numbers are separated by or^ ox nor^ the 
Verb and Pronoun must be in the Plural ; as. 
Neither the general nor the soldiers have 
arrived ; they were expected earlier. 

Obs.^ Generally, the Plural Nominative should be placed 
next the Verb. 

EXEBCISE LXXI. 

(S^ Supply the proper Verbs and Pronouns; underline 
the Nominatives : — 

He or his friends ( ) to blame. The prince or his 

courtiers ( ) arrived. Neither he nor they ( ) been 

idle. Where ( ) the hopes or the vigour of youth ? 

Neither the book nor the letters ( ) arrived. Neither 

riches nor fkme ( ) so valuable as health. 
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^46. Rule 1. D.- — When Collective Nouns 
imply plurality, the Verb and Pronoun are 
Plural ; as. The people give their opinion. 

But when unity, or oneness, is implied, the 
Verb and Pronoun must be Singular ; as. The 
mob was dispersed^ it was very riotous, 

£zFL. — In the first sentence, the Collective 'Sonn people, con. 
veying the notion of plurality, the Verb {are), and the Pronoun 
{thet/i), are Plural. In the second, the Noun, mobj having the no- 
tion of unity, the Verb (twu), and the Pronoun (if), are Singular. 

EXERCISE LXXII. 

(^° Supply the appropriate Verbs and Pronouns, and 
underline Uie Nominatives to the respective Verbs supplied :— 

The parliament ( ) prorogued ; ( ) meets again 

in February. The army ( ) disbanded : peace renders 

( ) services no longer necessary. The clergy ( ) 

not unanimous on the subject. Congress ( ) deliberated 

since October. The cattle ( ) been driven into the mea 

dow ; John drove ( ). The convocation ( ) ad- 

jouroed ; ( pr,) ( v.) its sittings in a month. The navy 
( ) well manned. Tlie public ( ) respectfully informed. 
The committee ( ) issued the following recommendation. 

The crew ( ) nearly complete. The rest ( ) now 

aboard. The party ( ) much divided, or ( ) might 

assume the government. 

247. Obs.— Those Collective Nouns, which have but one 
form, are used in the Plural only ; as, ftuxnldnd, clergy, people 
(ssz persons). Those, which have two forms, generally take the 
Verb and Pronoun in the Singular, when the Singular form is 
used ; as. The party has little influence because it is to much di- 
vided* The Collective Noun, party, has two forms; party, 
Singular, and parties. Plural : and the Singular being used, 
the Verb haSt and the Pronoun ii, are used in the Singular. If 
we use the Plural form, the Verb and Pronoun must be Plural. 
Thus, Parties are now nearly balanced, and their movements are 
therefore made wiA greater caution. 
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S4s8. Rule 1. £. — Nouns used figuratively in 
the Singular form with a Plural signification, 
require the Verb to be Plural ; as. There are 
seventy head of cattle in the meadow* 

ExPL.— Here the word head is used figuratively in tbe 
Singular form, but with a Plural signification, and therefore 
requires tlie Verb, are, to be in the PluraL 

EXERCISE LXXIII. 

(S^ Supply the appropriate Verbs and Pronouns : *- 

Ten sail of the line ( ) to join the channel fleet. Fire 

hundred horse ( ) for the army in a week. Three 

thousand foot ( ) returned ; ( ) future destination is 

not known. There ( ) seventy head of oxen in the market. 

9AQ. Rule 1. F. — Most of those Nouns 
which have only a Plural termination are used 
with Verbs in the Plural ; as, Riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away, 

250. Obs —Some, however, are used in the Singular only ; as 
What news is abroad 9 Some, in both Numbers ; as This means 
is the mast suitable j or. These means are the mast suitable. 

The names of sciences and some other Nouns are found in 
both Numbers, but ttie Plural is more common ; as. The 
classics are acquired onhf by hard labour. Physics include ail 
t/te sciences relating to the mechanical properties ^matter, 

EXERCISE LXXIV. 

$^r Supply appropriate Verbs and Pronouns :— 

Such an amends as he can make ( ) not worth tbe 

asking. The pure mathematics ( ) arithmetic, algebra, 

and geometry. The alms ( ) been injudiciously bestowed. 

Politics ( ) not always improve a man's fortune or 

temper. The ashes ( ) been thrown away. Great pains 

( ) been taken by him. The thanks of his country ( ) 
been presented to him. His wages ( ) been raiseo. 
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251. HuLE 1. G. — When a Noun or Pronoun, 
followed by the Complete or Incomplete Parti- 
ciple, neither governs any word nor is governed 
by any, it is in the Nominative Absolute ; as, He 
being penitent^ we pardoned him. 

Cz PL.*— Here he is followed by the Incomplete Participle 
being, and not governing, or being governed by, any word in 
the sentence, is in the Nominative Absolute. 

EXERCISE LXXV. 
g^f Underline the Nominatives Absolute : — 

The town being relieved, the enemy raised the siege. We 
are in great suspense, no further news having been heard. I 
tell you, that, your son having thus wasted his time, we have 
no further hopes of him. This done, he marched towards the 
city. That being the case, I can make no objection. The war 
being 6nished, the general withdrew his troops, 

POSITION OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

» 

252. Obs. — The usual place of the Nominative is before the 
Verb ; as, A messenger was sent. But in certain cases this o^der 
is inverted. 

(1.) When a sentence begins with some Adverbs or a phrase, 
as here, there, hence ^ thence^ then, thus, &c.; as, There was a mes" 
senger sent ; In the beginning was the word, 

(2.) When the sentence begins with neither or nor ; as, He 
will not go himself y nor will he let any one else go. 

(3.) With the Verbs to say^ to answer, to eontinite, used pa- 
renthetically ; as. Comet said he, with all exj)edition ; Soon, 
answered the captain, all will be right. 

(4.) In interrogative sentences ; as, Wfiereishef 

(5.) In imperative sentences ; as, Go ye into all the world, 

(6.) With the Past Subjunctive used without a Conjunction ; 
as, Were he able, he would come. (360.) 

(7.) When, for the sake of emphasis, some other important 
word is put first in the sentence; as, Never will I consent to such 
a dishonourable proceeding. In came his fatfier, just as he was 
fvriting to him. Down^l the house with a great crash. 

L 
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THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

RULE 2. 

263. The Objective Case follows Active Verbs 
and Prepositions. 

254. Rule 2. A. — Active Verbs govern the 
Objective Case ; as, He held me. 

ExFL.^Here hdd is an Active Verb, and tbe object of it is 
mtf, which is therefore in the Objective Case. So, Those whom 
he thought to be true to his party, not 10^ he thought ; whom 
being the object of the Active Verb, thought, (2920 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

Qlgp" (*) Underline the Objectives, and doubly underline 
the Verbs governing them :•— 

He threw a stone. Hold my hand. England governs tbe 
most widely extended empire. Brutus stabbed Caesar. Take 
away that bauble. I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

(^) Supply the Objectives* Underline the governing Verbs:— 

She told (la person sing.) that you struck (3rd sing, Jem.) 
He dislikes (1st person ptur.) I will have (2nd sbig,) The 
men have been insolent; I will dismiss ( ), Hear (\st 
sing.) Romans ! She is your friend ; do not disregard ( ). 
I requested my brother ( ) you know to write to me soon. 
The book ( ) you admire is lent. I have sold that horse 
( ) the groom injured. He ( } thou lovest, is sick. 

255. Obs.— A phrase or sentence often stands as an Ob- 
jective; a3,.Iknow how you have served me. Here the object of 
the Active Verb know is the sentence how-you-have-served'tne,, 
These may be termed Objective sentences. 

EXERCISE LXXVII. 

iS^* Underline the Objective sentences, and doubly un. 
derline the words governing them :— . 

I feel4iow hard it will be. I understand when he will ar. 
rive. The preacher proclaims. All is vanity. He cannot 
tell when he may be wanted. I wish to know what you think. 
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-256. Rule 2. B.— The Passive of Verbs, 
^vfrhich signify asking^ telling, teachiTigy granting, 
refusing^ showing, pcufing, promising, offering, 
is sometimes followed by an Objective ; as, He 
fvfi8 much pleased icith the ship, when he was 
shown her by the officers. 

£xpu — Here her is Objective, after the Passive was skoum^ 

EXERCISE LXXVIII. 
^^T Underline the Objectives, and doubly underline the 
"Verbs governing them. Supply the appropriate Pronouns :— 

He was paid a large sum for his services. He did not apply 
for the post, but was offered ( )• The prince did not 
marry the princiess, although he was promised ( ). I have 
been offered a book for my knife. I will ask for the appoint, 
ment, but I may be refused ( }. He understands geometry, 
I must be taught ( ). E^x sought an interview with 
Slizabetb, but was denied her presence. He valued the favour 
when he was granted it. He was shown the picture gallery. 

KoTx.— On Neuter Verbs, with the Objective, see 355. 

257. Rule 2. C. — Prepositions govern the 
Objective case ; as, / sent a hook to him. 

£xPL. — Here him is Objective after the Preposition to. 

EXERCISE LXXIX. 
' d^r (*) Underline the Objectives, and doubly underline the 
Prepositions governing them :— 

The balloon floats over the earth. The Oreat Western sails 
OTer the Atlantic. Frederick Barbarossa is said to have bathed 
in the river Cydnus. The plague raged in London during the 
reign of the second Charles. We can now descend into Pompeii. 

[^) Supply the Pronouns in the Objective : — 
will present it to {Srd sing. Jem.) Do not provide much 
for (l«f sing.) Take the talents from (3rd sing, masc.) I will 
do without {2nd sing.) He has been benefitted by (Isf j^/ur.^ 
The property has been divided among (Srdplur.) By ( ) 
are you employed ? Render tribute to ( ) tribute is dup. 
{ ) did he call on? (294.) He gives it to ( ) be will. 



f 
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S58. Rule 2. D. — ^Nouns of time, space, 
measurement, are used in the Objective without 
a Preposition ; as, He walked a mile. 

EzFL. — Here mUe^ which is a Noun of space, is in the Ob- 
jcctive, not governed by any Preposition. 

EXERCISE L^XX. 
1^^ Underline the Nouns of time, space, &c. : — 

A ditch has been dug three feet deep. His brother stands 
six feet high. The table is two yards long. How many feet 
wide is your garden ? Her son was ten years old. The book 
cost three pounds. He walks three hours every day. The 
box must be two feet three inches (leep. He had been sitting 
up all night, and had to be at work all the following day. 

259. Rule 2. E. — Than requires the rela- 
tive following it to be in the Objective Case, but 
does not govern any other words; as, I met Henry, 
than whom I never saw a more excellent youth. 

Ex PL. — Here, the relative whom follows than in the Objec< 
tlve ; who would not be so good. You must not, however, say, 
He is better than met but he is better than /; the Pronoun not 
being governed by any other word, but being the subject of the 
Verb am understood, and therefore in the Nominative Case. 

260. Caution. — As never governs the Ob 
jecti ve. Say, He is oa good as I ; not, as me. 

ExpL. — In the sentence, / told him the same as her, her h the 
Objective^ governecj, not by as^ but by the Verb told, 

EXERCISE LXXXI. 
$^" Supply the appropriate Pronouns: — 

He was contemporary with Burke, than ( } our country 
has produced few greater orators. John is older than (^Ist sing ) 
I consider you to be more clever than (3rd sing,) 1 dare nut 
treat you better than (Srd sing. ) I know him to be as good as 
(3rd sing. /em.) I thought you felt as much as (3rd j)lur.) 
I have been reading Shakspeare, than ( ) few afford me 
greater delight. I think thy sister is wiser than (2tul sing^) 
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THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

RULE 3. 

£61. — ^When two Nouns so come together that 
the latter is considered to belong to tne former, 
the former is put in the Possessive Case; as, 
Richard's apple, 

Cxpx.. — Here Richard is put in the Possessive* Richard' St 
because the Noun appU, immediately following it, is repre- 
sented as belonging to him. 

EXERCISE LXXXII. 

9^* Underline the Singular Possessives, and doubly under, 
line the Plural : — 

The poet*s genius would have immortalised the monarch's 
deeds. The master's learning coromandi the boys* respect. 
The children's playfulness amused us. The bird's flight is 
rapid. The enemies* resistance will be very formidable. He 
rises as on eagles* wings. We should not interfere with others* 
affairs. They should have been attending to their friends* 
affairs. The merchants* speculations having been successful 
are now commended by all, 

^2. Rule 3. A. — The sense of the Possessive 
is often expressed by the Objective with of; as, 
The poefs genius^ or, The genius of the poet 

ExPL. — Here the sense of the Possessive form, poet^s genitis, 
is expressed by transposing the Nouns, and governing the lat- 
ter by of. So, too, the hoys* forgetfulness = the forgetftUness of 
the boys. 

263. Obs. — As a general rule, the Possessive form, is used 
with persons, or things spuken of as persons ; but the Objective 
and ^ with other Nouns ; thus we say, the coachman*s skUl, but 
the speed of the coach, 

EXERCISE LXXXIII. 

1|^° Change the Possessives of the preceding Exercise into 
the Objective with o/":-*- 

L 2 
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564. Rule 8. B. — When a Noun belongs to 
two or more Nouns immediately following one 
another, the sign of the Possessive is usually af- 
fixed to the last only ; as, England and France's 
armies were then united. 

Ex PL. — Here the form, of the Possessive is not used with 
JBngtand, but only with France f immediately preceding the 
word amdety although the arfniet are the common property of 
both. 

EXEBCISE LXXXIV. 
(3^ Put the following sentences into the Possessive form : — 

The beaoty of Carmel and Sharon shall be given to it. The 
property of John, James, and Henry lies in Middlesex. The 
debates of the Lords and Commons. The oratory of Burice, 
Fox, and Pitt has been greatly Uuded. The presence of the 
prince, king, and emperor would have given a dignity to the 
ceremony. The paintings of Reynolds, West, and Lawrence 
have been greatly admired. 

565. Rule S. C. — But if any words intervene 
between the series of Nouns, the sign of the 
Possessive must be used with each ; as, The An- 
dromeda% not the Invincib£e\ nor the Victory's 
crew^ has been paid off. 

ExpL. — Here the series is interrupted by nor and nat^ and 
the Possessive form must therefore be used with all the Nouns, 
m. Andrwneda^Sy Invindble*Sf Victory s, 

EXEBCISE LXXXV. 
0;^" Put the following sentences into the Possessive form:— 

The modesty of John, as well as that of his brother, has been 
the subject of observation. It was the influence of wealth 
more than that of virtue which he exercised. The abilities 
and worth of the youth, without those of his father, would 
have insured his success. The worth of his father, to say no- 
thing of that of his uncle, has greatly assisted him. 
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266. Rule 8.D.— The form of the Posses- 
sive WITH o/* may be used when the possessor is 
supposed to have more things of the kind than 
are referred to in the sentence ; as, That hook is 
one of my brother's, 

SzpL. — Here, my brother is supposed to have more books 
than the one adverted to ; so that the sentence really means. 
That book is one book of my brother's books. It would be 
improper to say, The afTection of my broiher*Si for the feeling 
of affection is only one. 

EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

jg^" Underline those Possessives which imply a plurality 
of the objects possessed :— 

I have sold a house of my mother's for her. My father's 
bouse has just been pulled down. He was an old friend of theirs. 
That adventure of the man's has excited great astonishment. 
Another stratagem of the enemy's has been detected. The 
law of gravitation is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. Tl> 
steam engine is an Englishman's invention, llie Ana. 
basis is a work of Xenophon's. That horse is one of James's. 
The Aeneid is a poem of Virgil's. I was observing that 
Henry's attachment to his sister was very great. 

267. Rule 3. E. — In a Possessive phrase the 
last word is often understood ; as, He is gone to 
St. Jameses. 

ExPL.— Here palace is understood* 

EXERCISE LXXXVII. 

i|SP° Supply the word which is understood after the Pos- 
sessive :— 

Nelson is buried at St. Paul's. I called at Richard's for 
my sister's books. Let it be left at the confectioner's. My 
sister is to be married at St, Martin's. St. Peter's, at Rome, 
is the finest building in the world. I would send him to the 
draper's, if I were you. He was gone to the bookseller's. I shall 
have been ^ravelling twenty hours when I reach my cousin's. 
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APPOSITION. 
RULE 4. 

268. When Nouns are in Apposition, they are 
in the same Case ; as, Napoleon the Emperor 
governed France, 

£xFL.^Here Napoleon and Emperor are id Apposition (the 
two words representing the same person), and are therefore ia 
the same Case, the Nominative, being the subjects of the Verb 
governed* 

269. Obs. — A Noun or Pronoun is said to be in Apposition, 
when it is added to another Noun or Pronoun by way of ezplans- 
tion or d^ription ; as, Niapoleon, the Emperor ; WiUiam, the 
Conqueror; the Queen, Victoria, 

EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 

4^gr Underline the words in Apposition. Name the 
Case:-^ 

Spenser, the poet, lived in the reign of Elizabeth, the Queen 
of England. I have read Milton*s great work, tlie Paradise 
Lost, I have received fifty pounds, a sum quite equal to my 
wants. I dare not be ungrateful to him, my earliest friend. 
London, the capital of England, the greatest city in the 
world, is on the river Thames. I will see him myself. Xeno- 
phon, the soldier and historian, was a disciple of Socrates, tlie 
philosopher. Sir Philip Sidney, the author of Arcadia, was 
killed at the battle of Zutphen. Rome is on the river Tiber. 

270. Rule 4. A. — When Possessives are in 
Apposition, the 8 and the apostrophe are used 
with only one of them ; as, / have been reading 
an essay of Bacon's^ the philosopher ; or, of 
Bacon^ the philosopher'' s, 

271. Obs. — If the last term consist of several words, or if 
there be more terms than one, the form of the Possessive must be 
used with only the first Noun ; as, / have been reading an essay oj 
fiticorCs, the most eminent English philosojfher. Or, / have been 
-vading an essay qf Bacon* s, the iawyer^ scholar, and phUosiyi)ker, 
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EXERCISE LXXXIX. 

Underline the Nouns in Apposition:— 

Call at Smith, the hatter's. Call at Smith's, the hatter and 
draper. I have a letter of Cowper*s, the poet. This sentiment 
is Xenophon's, the general and historian. That expression is, 
Johnson's, one of the giants of literature, That theory is 
K.epler's, the great German astronomer. Tiie garden might 
have been your brother Henry's. Those colours are the 
Victory's, the flag-ship of Nelson. 

272. Rule 4. B.— The Verb to he, and Neuter, 
and Passive Verbs generally, have the same 
Case after as before them, when the Nouns or 
Pronouns signify the same person or thing ; as, 
Who is the general f I am he, 

ExFL. — /, before the Verb to be, is in the Nominative, and, 
therefore, he after it, meaning the same person, must also be 
in the Nominative. So, He is appointed captain. Here he and 
captain after the Passive Verb, is appointed, mean the same 
person, and are therefore in the same Case. 

273. Obs. — These verbs are called Appc^ition Verbs. 

exercise XC. 

|^^° Underline the Nouns or Pronouns in Apposition. 
Mame the Case. Supply tlie appropriate Pronoun : — 

He was a good man. He has been a merchant. He is 
chosen librarian. Was it your friend I saw? Let her be 
called Mary. It cannot have been ( ), for he is in France. 

I supposed it to be (3rd sing, fern.) Alexander is called the 
Great. This occurrence has been the cause of much annoy- 
ance. He became a learned man by great industry. Who 
was the victor ? I have considered him to be a good man. 
He will be a great scholar. Who will be elected member for 
the city ? Do not be alarmed. It is (I«< sing.) He is worth- 
less who is a sluggard. He declared him to be a coward. To 
wish well to others is benevolence. Scipio was called the 
iiword of Rome, and Fabius the shield. To shrink from duty 
because it is arduous, is the mark of a weak mind or a bad heart. 
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VERBAL NOUNS. 

SULE 5. 

274. Most Verbs have Nouns derived from 
them called Verbal Nouns ; as, Early rising is 
conducive to health. 

ExpL. — Ruing is a Verbal Noan, from the Verb to ruf. 

275. On.— These Verbal Nouns have the same form as the 
Complete and Incomplete Participles: but tbey may be distin- 
f^uished from the mere Participles by their having Cass, like 
Nouns. Thus, in the former sentence, rinng is a Verbal, for it 
is the Nominative totf. If rising be not considered as a Noun, 
then the Verb, if, is without a Nominative. So, By the rooring (j 
the Bon, By is a Preposition, and roust have an object. Roaring 
is the object, and is, therefore, a Noun in the Objective Case. 

276. Rule 5. A. — The Verbal in ing may, 
like other Nouns, take of after it ; as, The cheer- 
i^g of the people gratified the sovereign. 

277. Rule 5. B. — But it has often the power 
of a Verb governing the Noun following in 
the Objective; as, The receiving this news gave 
him pleasure, 

278. Obs. — Sometimes the insertion of the of may cause 
ambiguity, as, The reading qf our author pleases us. This 
sentence may mean either that our reading a certain author 
pleases us, or that the author's own manner of reading pleases 
us. The first sense will be better expressed by rejecting the 
Q^ and putting author in the Objective, as governed by tlw 
Verbal reading ; thus, tfte reading our author, or reading our 
author pleases us. The second sense requires the of, or the 
equivalent Possessive phrase, as, the reading ofofwr author pleaxs 
uSf or our authors reading j^ases us, 

EXERCISE XCI. 
f^^r Underline the Verbals used simply as Nouns, and 
doubly underline those having the power of Verbs« State their 
Case. Enclose in brackets the Participles used as Adjectives; 
as, the (aisiMo) sun :— 
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The rising of the sun was very glorious. Tbe rising suik 
awoke me. The sun rising above the horizon showed the beau- 
tiful landscape. By the roaring of the lion they were much 
alarmed. Tbe lion roaring after his prey came upon the party. 
The teaching of the master is creditable to him« Teaching the 
boy is easy, for he is attentive. The preparing the statement 
requires time. Tbe acquiring of any thing valuable requires 
perseverance, Tbe learning mathematics is most useful. An 
acquiring mind is an improving mind. A betraying of a trust 
is no ordinary crime. The hearing my father is not so good 
as it was. The bearing of my father is more than ever pleasing 
to me. Give us the hearing ear, and tbe understanding heart. 
He finds pleasure in teasing others. The teasing of others 
annoys him. The writing of the letter is very legible. 

279. Obs.— 'When a Verbal Noun contains an auxiliary, it is 
called a Compound Verbal Noun ; as, The having been betrayed 
makes one nupicious, 

EXERCISE XCII, 
(^" Underline the Compound Verbals. Name the case :— 

Thus : Oy. Prep, by. 

By hamng received I am induced to give. 

Enclose in brackets the Participles used simply as Verbs : -— 

Tbe having been calumniated does him no injury. My being 
received was owing to his influence. I do not fear that, having 
endured evils so much greater. Through not having improved 
his mind in youth, he is Dow contemptible in manhood. 
His farm, not having been attended to, is worth little to him. 

^0. Rule 6. C. — Verbal Nouns are often 
used after Possessives or Possessive Pronouns ; 
as, My friend! 8 deserting me, gave me trovhle. 

ExpL. — The Verbal deserting follows the 'Po6seasiyeJriend*s, 

EXERCISE XCIII. 

(^" Underline tbe Verbals, and the Possessives : — 
Hannibal's having wintered at Capua drove him out of Italy. 
The sun and moon's attracting the water causes the tides. 
The thiefs sneezing awoke them. My calling on him was 
fortunate. His receiving so large a property pleases us. 
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PRONOUNS. 
RULE 6. 

281. Pronouns must agree with the Nouns 
they represent in Gender, Number, and Person ; 
as, The officer has returned ; heia praised for 
his bravery. Thou who couldest help me hast 
done nothing; 

£xpL.i— In the first sentence the Personal Pronoun he, and 
the Possessive Pronoun his agree with their antecedent, officer, 
in the Masculine Gender, Singular Number, third Person. In 
the last sentence the relative who is used, as its antecedent thou 
IS a Person ; and is like thou connmon as to Gender ^ of the 
Singular Number and Second Person. 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

^^°> Supply the appropriate Pronouns, and underline the 
Nouns to which they refer :— 

The ships have sailed ; ( ) are to proceed to the Medi- 

terranean. The dogs ( ) you gave me are dnad. Tlie 

house is re-building ; ( ) was burnt down. The books 

are not injured, although ( ) have been tossed about. 

The Queen will dissolve Parliament; ( ) will go to 

the house in person. The box ( ) was sent from 

home is broken ; ( ) had been injured before ( ) 

arrival. The friend ( ) left me will reach London to- 

morrow. The army has gone to ( ) winter quarters. 

Though the men know ( ) are in error, ( ) will 

not retrace ( ) steps. Is this the path ( ) leads 

out of the wood^? Where are those ( ) promised to help 

us? I cannot tell whether those ( ) have made ( ) 

statements are to be relied upon. The woman ( ) he 

censured is innocent. The Parliament ( ) made war on 

Charles the First, is called the Long Parliament ; Charles the 
Second was restored by ( ) remaining members. The 

wish of a free nation tells on ( ) government. The 

people are overjoyed at the victory ; ( ) wish for an 

ii III nrti nation. He has lost his hat: have you seen ( )? 
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282. Rule 6. A.— The Pronoun and the 
Noun it represents may be both used as Nomi- 
natives to the same Verb, when strong emphasis 
is to be marked ; as. The Lord hk is God. 

ExPL,— Here, both the word Lord, and its Pronoun Ae, are 
the subjects of the Verb m. The same is observed in the Ob- 
jective ; as. Worship Mm, the Creator of all things, not lifeless idols. 
The Noun and Pronoun are in fact in Apposition. (268.) 
In fanailiar language this usage is not allowable. Thus, 
WtlUam is a good boy ; not William he is a good boy, 

EXERCISE XCV. 

If^^ Underline the double Nominatives, and enclose in 
brackets the Verbs to which they are subjects : — 

The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life. Wisdom, that is the principal thing. 

283. Rule 6. B.— When antecedents of dif- 
ferent persons are connected by and^ the Pro- 
noun Plural agrees with the first person rather 
than with the second, and with the second rather 
than with the third ; as, He and I have made 
the arrangement ; we want no assistance now. 

ExPL. — Here the antecedents He and I are of the third and 
>Er.s^ ' person, and the Pronoun which represents them must be 
of the first person (we), and not the third. 

EXERCISE XCVI. 
(Sri^ Supply the appropriate Verbs and Pronouns : — 

They tell Henry and me that ( ) are idle. You and 

my brother ( ) blamed ; but I know ( pr.) ( v.) 

not guilty. How could you and I do this, seeing ( pr.) 

( r.) absent? My sister, you, and myself will leave off as 

soon as ( pr.) ( v.) finished this exercise. As you, 
your friend, and I, have now been studying hard for some 
time, ( ) may soon expect to make great progress. She 
and I would have come, if ( ) could have done so. 

M 
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284. Rule 6. C. (1.) In the position of Pro- 
nouns of different persons^ the second precedes 
the others, and the third precedes the first; as, 
You and he will go. He and I will go* 

£zYL.-~Here he andyou, land he^ would not be correct. 

985. Obs. — A Noun will have the nme place as tbe third 
Pvrtonal Pronoun ; as, He toys he tsio eiiker my anain or me. 
Here couun in the third person precedes m« in the first. 

(2.) With the Plural Pronouns, we has the 
first place, you the second, and they the third ; 
as. We and they start to-morrow. 

ExPL. — Here the first person we^ precedes the third they. 

286. Obs. — The reason of the difference in the Position of tbe 
Singular and Plural Pronouns, is this. In the Singular Num. 
ber tbe speaker (/), puts himself after the person spoken to, 
and the person spoken of, as a matter of politeness. But in 
the Plural Number, for the same reason, he puts those who are 
most intimately associated with him in the first place (unavoid. 
ably including himself); then the persons spoken to, and then 
those spoken of. 

EXERCISE XCVII. 

%^^ Write over the Pronouns what Person they are :— 

I would have told you and him that I wished not for your 
friendship. I am informed that neither you nor I are much 
esteemed by him. How did you and your attorney succeed in 
settling the matter? How must the attorney and I proceed? 
I told you and them to come early. Neither we nor you have 
in this respect done our duty. We and our brothers may leave 
London to>day. Why should we tell you or them of our plans ? 

887. Rule 6. D. — The Neuter Pronoun, it, 
oflten represents a clause, and Nouns or Pronouns 
of any Gender, Number, and Person ; as. It is L 

Ezpu— Here it refers to the first Personal Pronoun /. So 
Jt it the duty of the Christian to love hit enemiet. Here U repre- 
senta tbe clause to love hit enemies. 
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EXERCISE XCVIII. 

UnderliDe the words which n represents :— 

It is my brother. It was she who would have betrayed me. 
What are those noises ? It is the winds that are blowing. It 
is painful to be blamed when we have done our best. They 
ought to know that it is their interests we are consulting. It is 
the neglect of my friends that a£fects me so keenly. 

288. Rule 6. E. — When as has the force of 
a Relative, the Verb following it agrees in 
Number, &c., with the Noun to which cls refers ; 
as. His statements were as follow. 

Ex PL. — Here as has the force of a Relative, and refers to 
the Noun ttatemerUs ; the Verb is therefore Plural, So, The 
statement tDos as /(Mows : Here the Noun and Verb are both 
Singular. 

EXEBCISE XCIX. 
9^r Supply any appropriate Verbs :— 

I cannot tell whether your conduct is as ( } been reported. 
Your conduct cannot be as ( ) been now described. 

His accounts were as ( ). His life is such as ( ) 

a Christian. His difficulties were as ( ) now related. 

289. Rule 6. F.— The Relative which has 
sometimes a clause as its antecedent; as, He 
likes reading, which I am glad to hear. 

BzFi.. — The clause A« likes readings is the antecedent to which. 

EXERCISE C. 
(ST Underline the Relatives, and their Antecedents :— 

To assert that, which he has done, shews how little he is to be 
relied on. He is neither over exalted by prosperity, nor too 
much depressed by misfortune; which you must allow marks a 
great mind. He has resolved to go to sea, which has caused us 
much grief. To possess an empire on which the sun never setSy 
which England does, can be said of no other country. 
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290. Rule 6. Q.—Thai should be used in- 
stead of who or which; after the Interrogative 
who, the Adjective «afwc, the Superlative Degree, 
and two or more Antecedents, one requiring who, 
and the other which; as, Who that has ea:- 
amined him can doubt his guilt f 

ExFL. — Here that^ and not wko^ is used, because it follows 
the interrogative who. So, The men and the measures that you 
talk about : The same story that you told : Newton is thegreateU 
philosopher that this country has produced, 

EXERCISE CI. 
||^° Supply the Relatives. Underline the Antecedents: — 

Who ( ) can help himself will submit to such degrade- 
tion ? The most welcome news ( ) can be brought me is 
concerning my brother. I met the gentleman ( ) you in- 
troduced in the Strand : he was driving the finest horse ( ) 
I ever saw. The monkeys and the other animals ( ) you 
saw are dead. Many of Johnson's works T ) you so much 
admire were written in great haste. The friends and the pur- 
suits ( ) please him the most, are nut of service to his repu- 
tation. I do not know the course ( ) is most advisable 
under the circumstances in ( } you are placed. 

291. Rule 6. H.— The Relative should be 
placed as near as possible to its Antecedent ; as 
/ wished the officer, who arrested the many to 
state the charge against him, 

ExPL. — Here the Relative who is close to its antecedent, 
qfficer. If we remove the Relative from its antecedent, we 
make the meaning of the sentence doubtful. Thus, I wi^ed 
the officer to state the charge agoing him, who arrested the man. 
If it 18 intended to convey the sense of the first sentence, this 
arrangement is faulty. It would only be correct, if I wished 
the officer to state the charge against the person who arrested 
the man ; in which case /um is the antecedent to the Relative 
who. So also, / who command you am the person, has a difi*er- 
'ining from lam the person who commands you. 
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EICERCISS CII. 
Underline the Antecedents:— 

He who has done this is no friend. He is no friend who 
has done this. I sold my house, which was not large, for the 
sum you named. I sold my house for the sum you named, 
which was not large. Art thou the general who has charge of 
the castle? Art thou who bast charge of the castle, the general ? 

292. Rule 6. I. — (1.) If no Nominative 
come between a Relative and a Verb, the Rela- 
tive is the Nominative to that Verb ; as, The boy 
who was here^ is gone, 

£xpi.. — Here, as no Nominative interrenea l)etween the 
Relative who and the Verb wot, who is the Nominative to was, 

(2.) But if a Nominative do come between, 
the Relative is Objective, governed by a Pre- 
position before it, or Verb cifter it ; as, The boy 
whom you saw, and to whom you spoke, is gone, 

JExTU — Here a Nominative, you, comes between the Rela- 
tive wham and the Verb saw in the first clause, and between 
whom and the Verb spoke in the second. The Relatives, there- 
fore, cannot be Nominatives. The first whom is governed by 
the Active Verb saw, and the second by the Preposition to, 

293. Obs. — The Relative is often Possessive, depending on 
a Noun following it ; as, Do not trust him, whose promises have 
aflen been brokeru 

EXERCISE CIII. 

iS^° Underline the Relatives in the Nominative, and also 
the Verbs to which they are the subjects. Doubly underline 
the Objectives, and the Words governing them. Enclose in 
brackets the Possessives, and the Nouns they depend on :^ 

God, that made the world and all things therein, dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands. We know whom we worship. 
J care not what you deny me. He, on whom we relied, has 
deceived us. The God who preserveth me, whose I am, and 
whom I serve. He is a friend who loves me and whom I 
love, and whose friendship I will not resign. 

M 2 
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994i, Rule 6. K. — Sometimes the Relative is 
governed by a Preposition foUowing it; as, The 
school which he went to was a good one. 

ExTL. — Here the Relative which is governed by the Fk«po- 
sitioD to following it. When that is used as a Relative, the 
PrepositioQ always comes after ; as. The horse that he rides on* 
So the interrogatives, generally, have the Preposition coming 
after them, as, Which did he send for f This construction marks 
the character of the sentence more strongly than if the Prepo- 
sition were put first, by throwing the Interrogative or Relative 
to the beginning of the sentence, and so giving it emphasis. 

EXERCISE CIV. 

9^^ Underline the Relatives and InterrogaUves^ and 
doubly underline the Prepositions governing them :— 

I do not know what my friend is driving at by these re- 
marks. Whom did the coach run over? Which did he call 
for ? What was it all about ? The house, which he lives io, 
is an old one. The paper, which you write on, is not good. 

295. Obs. — It will be seen that the Relative is always the first 
word in its own clause^ except when preceded by a Preposition. 

296. Rule 6. L. — An Antecedent of the third 
person is sometimes omitted ; as. Who willy may 
weep. 

ExPL. — Here who will is equivalent to those u^o wUU This 
usage is common in proverbial sayings, but is hardly allow- 
able in familiar language. 

EXERCISE CV. 
It^* Supply the Antecedents in the following sentences :-- 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Who lives to nature, 
rarely can be poor ; who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 
Whom he would he slew, and whom he would he kept alive. 
Who can advise, may speak. Who pries, is indiscreet. Who 
finds the clearest not clear, thinks the darkest no^ obscure. 
Who seizes too rapidly, drops as hastily. 
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£97. Rule 6. M. — The Relatives are often 
omitted ; as, / received the present you sent me. 

ExpL. — Here the Noun preseni is tbe Antecedent to the 
Relative that or which uoderstood. 

EXERCISE CVI. 
^^0r Supply the Relatives where they might be used : — 

He knows tbe man I spoke about. It was tbe happiest day 
I ever spent. Have you purchased that Edition of Cicero I 
named to you ? Middleton wrote tbe Life of Cicero you were 
reading. Tbe poems Cicero wrote are lost. When we think 
of tbe enjoyments we want, we should think also of the trou- 
bles from which we are free. Charity, like tbe sun, brightens 
every object it sbiiles upon. A censorious disposition casts 
every character into the darkest shade it will bear, 

298. Rule 6. N. — ^When the Demonstratives 
relate to two different subjects previously men- 
tioned, THIS relates to the second^ that to the 
Jirst ; as, Idleness and industry prodtice very 
different results ; this leads to comfort and re- 
spectability^ that to want and degradation. 

£xrx^i— So also, in the use otthe one, the other s thejbrmer^ 
the leUterj (he one, the latter correspond to this : the other, the 
former, to that .* as, jithens and Sparta were the chief states of 
Greece : the one was more renoumed fir arms, the other fir arts. 
Or, The latter was more renovmedfir artns, the firmer fir arts, 

EXEBCISE CVII. 
9^^ Supply the appropriate Adjective or Pronoun :-— 

England has great advantages for manufacture and com- 
merce ; ( } is facilitated by the extent of her coast and the 
goodness of her harbours, ( ) by her inexhaustible mines 
of iron and coaL Tbe boy and the girl have been equally to 
blame ; ( ) committed the fault, ( ) contrived it. The 
possession of a sound judgment b better than that of wealth ; 
( ) we may lose throogb tbe misconduct of others, but 
( ) can be destroyed only by death. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

RULE 7. 

299. Every Adjective refers to some Noun, 
expressed or understood, or to some sentence 
equivalent to a Noun ; as, Those good men are 
happy, 

ExpL.— Here hapfnf qua1i6es the word men. So in the sen- 
tence, That he should have refused the appointment, is extra- 
ordinary I the Adjective extraordinary qualiBes the foregoing 
sentence, That he shotdd have re/used the appointment, 

300. Rule 7. A. — When the Noun is not ex- 
pressed, and the Adjective takes the Definite 
Article before it, it is termed the Adjective Ab- 
solute ; as. The good are happy. 

Ex PL. — Here the word good is an Adjective Absolute, hav- 
ing the Noun understood. 

EXERCISE CVIII. 

1^^ Underline the Adjectives Absolute, and enclose in 
brackets the other Adjectives: — 

The just shall live by faith. Good men love the good. We 
admire the accomplished, but we love the amiable. I love him 
because he is brave. The brave are not destitute of a sense of 
danger, but they have the courage to be superior to it. He is 
very wicked. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

Here are the wise, the generous, and the brave. 
The just, the good, the worthless, and profane. 

The vast immense of space. The lowest deep. And through 
the palpable obscure, finds out his uncouth way» The righteous 
shall flourish like a green bay tree. 

SOI, Obs. (1.) — Adjectives Absolute are Singular when they 
are used instead of Abstract Nouns ; as. The sublime, 

(2.) — They are usually Plural when they refer to persons; 
a% The good are haf}py. 
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802. Rule 7. B. — Each^ every, either and 
neither, referring to Nouns in the Singular only, 
require the Verbs to be Singular ; as, Each per- 
son gives a different statement. 

CxpL. — Here the Adjective each agrees with the Noun per- 
son in the singular, and requires the Verb gives to be so too. So, 
Mvery day brings further informntion. Either is good enough, 

EXERCISE CIX. 
^^T Supply appropriate Verbs and Pronouns :— 

Cvcry man ( } now prepared for the worst. Let each 
esteem others better than ( ). Either of the houses ( ), 
large enough for my brother. The Scriptures inform us that 
every action ( ) good or bad, according to the motive giving 
rise to ( ), and not according to ( ) consequences. 
Cvery one of his letters ( ) date after his banishment. Let 

each man look after ( ) own property. Each child ( ) 
furnished with a book for ( ). Neither of them ( ) 
present. Every evening ( ) devoted to study. When every 
person ( ) arrived, I will go on. Every one ( ) how 
much more difficult it is to retain in the memory a multitude 
of things which are unconnected, and lie in confusion, than of 
those disposed according to a rule or plan. 

SOS. Obs. — Every may be followed by a Plural Noun or 
Adjective, when taken collectively, as I go to Rome every three 
years. 

Ex PL. — Here, the expression three years is taken collectiuelyf 
as 07i£ period, and, therefore, allows every to precede it. 

EXERCISE ex. 
$^r Underline the Nouns to which xvxat belongs:-— ^ 

The President of the United States is chosen every four 
years. E\ery fifty men were formed into a company. I visit 
my friend every few days. The Jewish jubilee was comme- 
morated every fifty years. The census is now taken in Eng- 
land every ten years. It is an en or to say that the Aloe bluoius 
but once every himdred years. 
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804. HuLE 7. C. — The Demonstratives must 
agree in Number with the Nouns to which they 
refer ; as, This kind of people does not suit me. 

£xpL. — The Noun hnd being Singular, the Singular this 
is used. These kind would, strictly, be incorrect. 

S05. Obs. — Some good writers use tAese £tnd, tliese sort, &c^ 
understanding kindt sort, &c. as Nouns of Multitude. This, 
however, is a usage to be observed rather than imitated. 

EXERCISE CXI. 

Jj^^ Supply the Demonstratives: — 

Do give me ( ) books. ( ) notion of things is not 
correct. ( ) plants of my brother's are valuable. X bad 
hoped by ( ) means to relieve his mind. ( ) sort of pro- 
ceedings must be discontinued. ( ) are the means of success. 

806. Rule 7.D. — Plural Numerals sometimes 
have Singular Nouns ; as, Ten sail of the line. 

307. Obs. — This occurs in the following cases i— 

(1.) Where a part of any thing is used for the whole, as in 
the example above given, Ten sail of the line, where the Noun 
saUj a part only, is used for the whole sMp* 

(2.) With Nouns which express some definite number, and 
have seldom, or never, a Plural form, as Three brace of part- 
ridges : where brace, which has no Plural form, is significant 
of number. So, ^we^ dozen, &c. 

(3.) With the words fitot, pound, pair, and some others, si 
twenty foot deep. The Plural form of the Noun is now, how- 
ever, preferable, as twerUyfeet deep, 

EXEECTSE CXII. 

ll^' Make three divisions. A, B, C; place the examples of 
(1 ) under A, those of (2) under B, and those of (3) under C:— 

Two hundred horse entered the town. I paid him three 
pound ten six months aso. I sent him three dozen peaches. 
There are three pair of bellows in the forge. Twenty sail of 
the line have gone down the channel. He has bought three 
score of eggs. He has shot fifteen brace in one day. There 
may have been two hundred head of cattle in the meadow. 
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808. Rule 7. E. — Muchj llitk^ whole, are 
used only with Nouns of auANTiTY; many ^ few, 
several, with Nouns of number ; and some, no, 
all, enough, any, with Nouns of both quantity 
and NUMBEB ; as, / will not take much luggage. 
You have many friends. 

£xPL. — Here, much relates to the qtunUity of luggage, and 
many to the number of friends. 

EXERCISE CXIII. 
C^* Make two divisions. A, B ; place under A the sen* 
tences of quantity, under B those of number. Underline the 
Adjectives and their Nouns : — 

I will take no more fruit to-day. "Die army wants more 
men. He has the most glory. Most men would wish to be 
thought benevolent. All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves. All discord is but harmony not understood. He has 
little wealth, and less influence. Many churches were burnt 
down at the fire of London, but more bouses. He has a few 
marbles in his pocket. Some persons are very anxious. I gave 
hioi some milk. He had several good paintings. The general 
bos no men. He has no ammunition for his men. The king 
had had trouble enough. He has books enough. 

809. Rule 7. F. — The Adjective many is 
used with a Singular Noun, with the Indefinite 
Article between them ; as, Many a man was lost. 

810. Rule 7. G. — The Correlative to such 
is a^; as, Su4ih men as those are happy. 

EXERCISE CXIV. 
CS^ Enclose in brackets the Nouns to which the Adjective 
M ANT refers, and supply the Correlative to such :~- 

How many a time have I been relieved by him. Such a 
scene ( ) this, is top painful for me. Full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen. By such a temptation ( ) that, 
many a youth would have fallen. The enemy does not regard 
such a force ( ) we can bring into the field. 
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811. BuLE 7. H. — The Comparative Degree 
is used when only two objects are compared, the 
Superlative when more than two; as. That u the 
better house of the two. That is the best house 
in the street, 

ExpL. — In the first sentence, only two objects being com- 
pared, best would be wrong. 

EXEECISE CXV. 

8^r Supply any appropriate Adjectives :^ 
She is the ( ) of them all. She is the ( ) of the two. 
Newton and Kepler were both great men, but Newton was the 
( ) of the two. Newton was the ( ) of all astronomers. 
New Holland is the ( ) of all islands. New Holland is 
( ) than Great Britain, but the latter is the ( } of the two. 

312. Obs. 1. — OtheTf and the Comparative of simple compa- 
rison, are followed by than ; but the Comparative of selection 
is followed by of; as, It was no other than your uncle. He is 
wiser than I am. He is the wiser of the two, 

313. Obs. 2. — In simple sentences, the Superlative Degree 
is followed by of; as, London is the largest of all cities. But 
if a dependent clause (230) follow the Superlative, the Rela- 
tive Ma^ must be the first word of the dependent clause; as, 
She is the finest ship that I have ever seen* 

ExPL. — The first sentence is a simple one, and the Super- 
lative largest is, therefore, followed by of: the second has a 
dependent clause, and the Superlative finest is, therefore, fol- 
lowed by that, (295.) 

EXEECISE CXVI. 

f^^ Supply the appropriate words : — 

He is the best ( ) all brothers. That is the worst of all 
the actions ( ) he performed. I know John and Jaooes ; I 
think John the better ( ) them. I know John, James, and 
Henry ; I think John the best ( ) them. The campaign 
was more arduous ( ) any other. 
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314. Rule 7. I. — When a person or thing 
belonging to a class is comparea with all others 
of that class, either the Superlative must be 
used, or the Comparative with other ; as, Solo- 
mon was the wisest of all men; or Solomon 
was fviser than all other men. 

£xPL. — Solomon is a person belonging to a class of men ; 
and in comparing him with that class, the Superlative is used 
in the first sentence, and the Comparative with other in the 
second. Solomon was wiser than all men would be wrong ; for 
be was himself a man, and could not be wiser than himself. 

EXERCISE CXVII. 

I^^r Change the Superlative into the Comparative, with 
other, or the Comparative with o^er, into the Superlative: — 

Caesar was the greatest of all the Roman generals. Deceit 
is the meanest of all vices. England is the richest of all na- 
tions. Venus is the brightest of all the planets. The Severn 
is larger than all the rivers of England. London is larger 
than any other capital city of Europe. 

815. Rule 7. K. — When different classes are 
compared, the -Comparative only can be used ; as, 
John is better than his brothers. 

KxFi« — Here, John belongs to one class, and brothers to an- 
other ; the Comparative is therefore used. John is the best of 
his brothers, or John is better than his other brothers^ would be 
incorrect; for it would be making John his own brother. 
Milton has, The fairest of lier daughters^ Eve; but this is a 
classical idiom. 

EXERCISE CXVIII. 

ly^^ Underline the Nouns of different classes, and doubly 
underline those of the same classes : — 

Mary is prettier than her sisters. Hercules was the strongest 
of all the Greeks. Mont Blanc is the highest mountain of 
Curope. Socrates was more patient than most men. Car- 
nivorous animals are much fiercer tbaa others. 

N 
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ARTICLES. 

RULE 8. 

316. — The Definite Article is used with either 
Number; as, The good man. The good men. The 
Indefinite with the Singular only; a»yAgoodman* 

SI 7. Exception.— 'TbelndeBnite Article is used before Plural 
Nouns preceded by some of the Numerals, by few, or by great 
many : as, A hundred men : a few hoys : a great many people. 
Such phrases have the sense of a Collective Noun. 

EXERCISE CXIX. 
C^* Underline the Articles and their Nouns :— 
A clever boy is the pride of his parents, A virtuous woman 
is the crown of her husband. A great many ships sail to-day. 
I would have lent him a few pounds. The king sent me a pre- 
sent. Give me a hundred pounds. A thousand men rushed out. 

SIS. Obs—— The sense of a Plural is oAen expressed by using 
a Noun Singular with the Adjective mnnyj and the Indefinite 
Article between them ; as, Many a man has been ruined by 
exintoagance, which means. Many men have, &c. (309.) 

319- Rule 8. A. — The Definite Article points 
out some particular person or thing ; as, The 
queen is in town. The Indefinite is put before 
Nouns used generally ; as, A lamp gives light, 

ExPL. — In the first sentence, the is used, because it points 
out a particular person, — our own queen. So in the sentence. 
The man I saw in the garden has left, the clause, I saw in the 
garden, limits the word man to one particular individual, and 
no other. But in the second example, the Noun lamp is used 
generally, and is not any particular lamp singled out from 
others, and therefore the Indefinite Article is used. 

EXERCISE CXX. / 

^^° Supply the appropriate Articles :— 

( ) sun gives light to our earth'. He gave me ( ) 
apple out of the basket. He restored ( ) apple he stole. 
( ) lamp is better than a candle {meaning any lafnp), 
( ) lamp is better than a candle {meaning my lamp). 
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820. Rule 8. B.— The Definite Article Is 
used before a Noun when it stands for a whole 
species made up of distinct individuals ; as, The 
lion %8 the strongest of all emimals. 

The Article is omitted when it stands for 
a whole species not made up of distinct indivi- 
duals ; as. Silver is not so heavy as gold. 

CzvL. — In the first example tbe word lion stands for the 
whole class of lions, and this class is made up of distinct in- 
dividuals, and therefore requires the Article before it. So, too, 
JTie oak is a nobler tree than the dm* 

In the second example the word silver is used generally ; but 
as the whole is not made up of distinct individuals or parts, 
the Article is omitted. So, too, Oak is harder than elm. 

321 . ExcxPTioH.— The word man, used in a general sense, 
does not take the Article before it, although made up of distinct 
individuals; as, Man is bom to trouble* 

EXERCISE CXXI. 

(9* Make some abort sentences using the following Nouns, 
Underline them when they represent the whole class :~— 
Wine, Horse, Metal, Man, Corn, Coal, Crocodile, Sugar. 

83^. UuLE 8. C— The Indefinite Article is 
used before the Comparative with than (SIS) ; 
as. He is a wiser man than his brother. The 
Definite before the Comparative with of; as. 
He is THE fjoiser of the two. 

S23. OBS.-.The Definite Article before the Comparative 
limits its meaning more precisely ; as, He said this, that fie 
might appear ras wiser. So, Idoit thb rather on this account. 

EXERCISE CXXII. 

II^P" Supply the appropriate Articles :•— 

John has ( ) larger property than his sister, but he 

is not ( } happier of the two. Mont Blanc is ( ) 

higher mountain than Jungfrau. This is ( ) better road 

than the other, but it is ( } longer of the two. 
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S24. Rule 8. D.— The Indefinite Article 
FOLLOWS 8uch^ mafiy^ what^ and all Adjectives 
preceded by too^ so, as^ and haw. The Definite 
Article follows all ; as, Such a friend. That 
is too flattering an account. All the earth* 

EXERCISE CXXIII. 



Underline tbe Nouns, and the Adjectives and Articles 
belonging to them. Enclose the Adverbs in brackets :— 

He gave me all the money. What a trouble he makes of 
such a trifle! That would be too hazardous an undertaking. 
How timid a creature is the squirrel ! It is as large a house as 
yours. It is not so large a house as yours. I have received 
from you many a favour. I had never seen so large a man be- 
fore. I had never seen such a large man before. It was too 
large a bouse for him. Many a man has done the same. 

325, Rule 8. E. — The Article is omitted 
before Abstract Nouns used in a general sense ; 
as^ Hardness is a property of some bodies, 

ExPL. — Here the Abstract Noun hardnesi stands alone ; tbe 
Article is therefore omitted. But when the Abstract Noun 
has reference to some other Noun, or is limited by an Adjec- 
tive, the Article generally precedes it ; as, The hardness of iron 
is not so great as that of the diamond. Here the Abstract Noun 
hardness is limited to the Noun iron, and is on that account 
preceded by the. So, in tbe sentence, He has a great knowledge 
of his subject, the Abstract Noun knoudedge has an Adjective, 
great, before it, and therefore admits of the use of the Article. 

EXERCISE CXXIV. 

I^p" Supply the requisite Articles. Note, — An Article is 
not required between all the parentheses : — 

( ) brightness of the sun was shining round about him. 
Some one has said that ( ) royalty is only splendid misery. 
( ) royalty of mind, that is royalty (282). ( ) 

magnitude is size. ( ) magnitude of the sun is more than 
a million times that of the earth. ( ) dishonesty is a vice. 
( ) dishonesty of the Tbessalians was proverbial. 
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S2fL Rule 8. F. — The names of ^aaticu- 
LAB arts, sciences, titles, &c., do not take the 
Article ; as. Weaving is an ingenious art. 

But some terms, which include sevebal arts, 
sciences, titles, &c., take the Article ; as, The 
mathematics, Thejine arts. 

£xpi..— WeaviDg is the naiii« of one particular art, and there- 
fore the Article is not used. So Algebra is arWimetic whose 
quantities ate turf defimte. But the term mathematics includes 
several sciences, and therefore takes the Definite Article. The 
word Physics is an exception ; for, although it includes several 
acieoces^ it does not take the Article before it. 

EXEBCISE CXXV« 

^^T Supply the requisite Articles. Note, as before :— ; 

Do not neglect ( } classics. I hope you will not 

neglect ( ) Latin, for you will find it very useful. ( ) 

painting has been much cultivated in Italy and Flanders. 
( ) literature of Germany is highly praised. ( y 

literature id>sorbs hb whole attention. ( } peerage has 

been increased of late years. He was offered the title of 
( ) earl. The property of ( ) impeached earl 

has been bestowed upon him. 

827. Obs.— Tlie omission or i nsertion of the Indefinite Article 
before the Adjectives few, little, ^ht, and words of similar 
signification, gives a very different meaning to the phrase. 
Thus, He has a Jew good qualities. Me has few good qualities. 
In the first sentencci we commend him for the presence of some 
good qualities ; in the second* we censure him for their implied 
absence. When the article is omitted, an emphasis is thrown 
on the Adjective, thus : few good qualities is equivalent to on^ 
a Jew, or but a few good qualities^ 

EXEBCISE CXXVI. 

Qgg" Blake two sets of sentences like the above, using the 
phrases, yho 6ooAs, little praise, small jirqfit : — 

N 2 
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328. Rule 8. G. — When several Adjectives, 
qualifying one Noun, refer to the same person 
or tiling, the Article is used only before the 
first ; as. An amiable and intelligent friend is 
invaluable. 

When the Adjectives refer to different 
persons or things, the Article is used with all of 
them ; as, An amiable and an intelligent friend^ 
are worthy of regard, 

ExpL. — The first sentence speaks of one friend, who is both 
amiable and intelligent. The second speaks of two friends, 
the one amiable and the other intelligent. 

exercise CXXVII. 
1^^ Supply the requisite Articles. I^ote, as before : — 

( ) small and ( ) large lion have just arrived. 

( } red and ( ) white cow is in the meadow« ( ) 

red and ( ) white cows are in the meadow. {Eadi 

cow being red and white,) ( ) black and ( ) 

white cows are in the meadow. (Some quite black and some 
quite white.) ( ) brave and ( ) accomplished 

officer has published ( ) faithful and ( ) in. 

teresting account of the campaign. The boy does not require 
( ) large and ( ) dictionary. 

329. Rule 8. H. — When several Nouns are 
in Apposition to another Noun, the Article is 
used with only the first of them ; as, Caesar, 
the Constd and Dictator, was killed by 
Bruttis. 

But if the Nouns refer to different persons, 
the Article must be repeated ; as, Cincinnatus, 
the Dictator, and the Master of the Horse, 
marched against the enemy. 
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ExpL. — In the iirst sentence Consul and Dictator are in Appo- 
sition to Caesar, both meaning the same person. The Article 
therefore is used with only the first. In the second, the Dicta- 
tor and the Master of the Horse are two different persons ; the 
article therefore is used with both. If the had been omitted 
before Master, it would have meant that Cincinnatus filled two 
offices, that of Dictator, and that of Master of the Horse. 

330. Rule 8. I. — When two Nouns, both 
meaning the same person or thing, follow a 
Comparative, the Article is omitted before the se- 
cond ; as. He is a better statesman than soldier. 

But if the Nouns mean different per- 
sons or things, the Article must be used with 
both ; as. He is a better statesman than a 
soldier. 

Ex PL. — In the first sentence it is asserted that the same in- 
dividual is better in one capacity, that of a statesman, than he 
is in another, that of a soldier. The second sentence speaks of 
two persons, the one (he) being a better statesman than the 
other (a soldier) is. 

EXERCISE CXXVIII. 

1^^ Underline those Nouns which refer to the same person 
or thing, doubly underline those which refer to different 
persons or things :— 

He is more of a scholar than divine. He is more of a 
scholar than a divine. She has more discretion than genius. 
She has more discretion than a genius. Yitellius was a more 
renowned epicure than emperor. Cincinnatus was a more re« 
Downed personage than an emperor. 

S31. Obs. 1. — When, in a series of Nouns, some would re- 
quire an and others a, the Article is repeated with «ach Noun ; 
as, A bar<m, an earl, and a duke, were present, not a baron, earl, 
and duke. 

332. Obs. 2. — Adjectives used absolutely (SCO) require the 
Definite Article before them; as, The wise ttnd the good, 
Burke wrote a treatise on the Suhlime and Beautiful, 
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ADVERBS, 
RULE 9. 

333. — Adverbs are usually placed next the 
words they qualify, before Adjectives, after. 
Verbs, and between the Auxiliary and the 
Participle; as, He lives in a very large hausCy 
and pays dearly for ity although he has lately 
sustained a most serious loss. 

EXERCISE CXXIX. 
9^° Supply any appropriate Adverbs:— 

My brother is ( ) rich. I am ( ) pleased with you. 
I walk ( ). Homer's Iliad has been ( ) read. The 
boy was ( ) beaten. If the letter be ( ) written, send 
it. The result might have been ( ) difierent. The letter 
having been ( ) written, was sent ( ) without delay. 
The youth has been ( ^ brought up. Unhappiness must 
( ) accompany wickedness. He learns ( )• 

834. Rule 9. A. — The Adverb does not of- 
ten separate the Verb and its Objective ; as. He 
told his story truly. 

"Enrw^He told tnUy his story would not be correct. 

835. Rule 9. B. — ^When a whole sentence is 
qualified, or great emphasis is intended, the Ad- 
verb is often put first ; as. Unfortunately^ he 
thinks too highly of himself 

ExpL. — Here the Adverb unfinrtuna^y qualifies the whole 
sentence, and therefore stands at the beginning. So in the 
sentence He was rewarded^ not vriih worldfy wealth, but with a 
good consciencef the Adverb not does not qualify the Verb was 
rewarded, but the clause, with worldly wealthy and therefore 
precedes it. This construction must be well marked. In the 
sentence never can virtue sanction vice, the never is much more 
emphatic than in tlie sentence virtue can never sanction vice. 
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336. Rule 9. C. — The Interrogative Adverbs 
how, when, where, why, are always the first 
words in a question ; as, When will you go f 

837. Rule 9. D. — The Adverbs never, some- 
times, always, often, 8^c., are generally placed 
before the Verbs they qualify, except the Verb 
tohe ; as. He always walks before dinner. He 
is always good-natured, 

SS8. Obs. — When the Participle is preceded by two or three 
Auxiliaries, the Adverb is placed immediately before the Parti- 
ciple, or between the Auxiliaries, according to the word it 
more especially qualifies ; as, He has been unceasingly pursued 
bt/ his enemies. He has lately been engaged in his new under- 
taking. In the first sentence, the Adverb unceasingly qualifies 
the word pursued^ and is therefore next it ; in the second, it 
has reference to tim^, and is therefore next the word has^ which 
marks the tense or time of the Verb. 

EXERCISE CXXX. 

$^° Underline the Adverbs, and doubly underline the 
words they qualify: — 

The master taught the boy very well. How do you do ? 
Undoubtedly, the statement be has made is incorrect. He is 
dismissed, not for his dishonesty, but for his idleness. I was 
never in Paris. He always comes late. Where shall we find 
truth ? The Pacha has been entirely defeated ; he has not 
been driven back before. I care not for his wealth or his 
power. I care, not for his wealth, but for his reputation. Still 
shall her streamers float on the breeze, I remember him well. 

My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought afler me ? 
Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

They would have been well satisfied. This has often been said. 
Such things may often have been done before. The field, 
having been well tilled, will now yield a good crop. How 
strangely are the opinions of men altered by time 1 
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839. Rule 9. E. — Ordy is ^nerally placed 
after the Noun or Pronoun which it qualifies, 
and before the Adjective, Adverb, or Verb ; as, 
To man only has been given the power of 
speech. The teacher is only strict, not severe, 

ExpL. — In the first sentence only qualifies the Noun matiy 
and is put after it • in the second, it qualifies the Adjective 
strictt and is put before it. So, My brother can (ndy read, he 
cannot write $ as only qualifies the Verb, it comes before it. 

340. Obs. — Only, qualifying a clause or phrase, is put be- 
fore it. (335.) Thus, I have seen the castle, but only at a 
distance. Here only, qualifying the phrase at a distance, is put 
before it. Sometimes onb/ is an Adjective ; as, An only c/tUd. 

EXERCISE CXXXI. 

(^* Underline the words to which only relates. Enclose 
it in brackets when an Adjective :— 

England is not only opulent, but powerful. England only 
has possessions in South Africa. Ranges of mountains are 
not found only on the western parts of a country, but they are 
mostly there. England only performs her duty, in aiming at 
the improvement of the world. England is not the only nation 
that aims at bettering mankind. Italy, says Coleridge, has 
every gift of Gop, only not freedom, I only am left. 

341. Rule 9. F. — Here, there, where, are ge- 
nerally better than hither, thither, whither, with 
Verbs of motion ; as. Come here. Go there, 

342. Obs. 1. — Hither, thither, whither, which were uaed for^ 
merly, are now considered stiff and inelegant. 

343. Obs. 2. — Hence, thence, whence, although by themselves 
they express motion from, sometimes have the Preposition 
before them ; as, Ae came thence, or, he came from thence. 
Instead of hence, &c, , we may also sajtjrom here, &c. In ques> 
tions, the Prep, goes at the end. So, Whbbb did you come from? 

344. Rule 9. G. — Two negatives convey the 
sense of an affirmative ; as. It is not unfair^ 

EzpL.— This means, It isjuir. 
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845. Rule 9. H.— Some Adverbs are used as 
Adjectives; as, The above discourse. After ages. 

346. Obs.— This usage has sometimes been reprobated, but 
without just ground ; it is found in our best writers, and accords 
with the general analogy of language. 

347. Caution. — Never use Adjectives as 
Adverbs. Say, The girl speaks distinctly^ 
not distinct. 

348. Rule 9. I.— An Adjective follows a 
Neuter Verb, when it qualifies the Noun which 
precedes the Verb, and not the Verb itself; as^ 
The Jlelda look green. 

£xPL. — Here green qualifies fields^ not look* 

S49. Obs. — Use the Adjective and not the Adverb, when you 
can change the Verb into tlie corresponding part of the Verb 
to he. So, The fields look green, might be, Thefiehh are green. 

He looks coM/ \ K..f i He looks eofdly on us. 

The air felt ft«m/ | oui, ^ He felt the insult AMiiJy. 



EXERCISE CXXXII. 
(') Give the more usual form of these sentences • — 
Why are ye come hither? Thy servant went no whither. 
The king proceeded thither. Whence are ye come ? He goes 
bence to Bath. They could proceed thence alone. 

Q) Change the double negative into affirmative sentences:— 
IK> not be insincere. Let me wander not unseen. He was 

not unable to come ; he was unwilling. Do not be undecided. 

He was neither uninvited nor unwelcome. 

(^) Supply the appropriate words.— ^o/e. Sometimes Ad- 
verbs are required : sometimes Adjective^: — 

They would have spoken very ( ). If he do not come 
( ), I shall have left. The soldiers would fight ( ). 
The violet smells ( ). The fire burns ( ). The stars 
shine ( }. The iron feels ( ). My sister is pretty. 
My sister looks ( }. My friend should appear ( ), on 
account of his good fortune. The clouds look ( ) with 
rain. The thunder rolled ( ) and the lightning flashed 
( ). The sea looks ( ) in the deepest parts. 
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VERBS. 

360. A verb must agree with its Nominative 
in Number and Person (241, &c.). 

351. OBs.-~The Verbs need and dare are found witboul the s 
in the third singular ; as, He need not go ; Ske dare not come, 

RULE 10. 

852. — Neuter Verbs of motion generally take 
the Auxiliary be^ instead of have; as. He is come, 

ExpL.— We might say, He has come ; but the meaning would 
not be quite the same. He has come calls attention to the fact 
of his having come : he is cornet to ^^ ^^ct of bis being here. 

EXERCISE CXXXIII. 

(^" Supply the appropriate Auxiliaries: — Note, Some of 
the Verbs do not admit of the Verb to be. 

The messengers ( ) returned. The vessel ( ) ar- 
rived. The boy ( ) walked fast Your father ( ) now 
gone. I ( ) slept soundly. Your friend ( ) not come. 
You ( ) arisen. Your friend ( ) retired from the contest. 

353. Caution. — Never use Neuter Verbs for 
their corresponding Active Verbs, or the reverse. 
Say, The book lies on the table, not lays. 

^xvw-^Lays is Active. A person lays a book on the table, 
but the book lies on the table. 

EXERCISE CXXXIV. 

^^° Supply the appropriate Verbs -. — 

( Neuter.) Rise^ Lie, Fall^ Sit, ( Active. ) Raise, Lay, Felly Set. 

The children ( ) into the pond. The gardener will ( ) 
the trees to-day. My brother was ( ) on the chair. We 
hnd ( ) a trap for the birds. They have ( ) the fare 

by that coach. ( ) your left foot. The thermometer will 

then have been ( ) for three hours. He had been ( ) 
on the grass. Our fowls ( ) eggs now every day. ( ) 
those books down. ( ) down. When do you mean to 
( ) those trees ? Let it ( ) there. He ( ) in bed late. 
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864. Rule 10. A. — Some Verbs ai-e both 
Active and Neuter ; as. He broke the glass ; 
The glass broke. 

CxFU — In the first sentence broke is Actiye, or Trandtive, 
as the action of breaking passes over to the object gitus* In 
tbe second sentence broke is Neuter, or Intransitive, as the 
action of breaking is confined to the subject g/oM, and. does not 
pass over to any object. (104.) 

EXEBCISE CXXXV. 
l$^r Underline the Actives: doubly underline the Neuters :— 

Move the coat from this chair. The moon moves round^the 
earth. The fire has been burning a long while. The fire burnt 
the house down. I wish you would turn the dog out of the 
garden. The wheel was turning quickly. They sank tiie 
enemy's ships. The enemy^s ships sank. 

S55. Rule 10. B. — Neuter Verbs admit an 
Objective after them, of a Noun of similar sig* 
nification ; as, / ran a race. 

£xrL.-~Here the Neuter Verb, ran^ is followed by the 
Noun, race^ in the Objective Case. (lOS.) 

EXERCISE CXXXVI. ' 
(^T Underline the Neuter Verbs and their Objectives : — 

All must sleep tbe sleep of death. He had lived a life of 
benevolence. Pharaoh dreamed a dream. The emigrant 
looked a last fond look at his native land. Let me die the 
death of the righteous. I have fought a good fight, 

KULE 11. 

866. Some Verbs must be followed by par- 
ticular Prepositions; as, He never swerves 
from the line of duty. 

ExPL.— Such Verbs are called Preposition Verbs. They 
have the power of Active Verbs ; thus line is in the Objective, 
governed by the Preposition Verb twervesjram. They may be 
made Passive, like Active Verbs ; as, The bne of duty must not 
be noerved r&ox. So, No one likes to be laughed at. (380.) 

O 
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RULE 19. 

867. (1.) The Indicative Mood is used when 
a sentence is simply declarative ; as, When one 
angle of a triangle is rightf the remaining two 
are etcute. 

(2.) The Subjunctive is used when the 
Verb expresses supposition, or uncertainty con- 
nected with futurity ; as, If one angle of a 
triangle be rights the remaining two are acute. 

EzpL. — Here the sentence does not assert that one angle is 
right, but merely says what will follow on the supj)osition of 
its being so ; and accordingly the verb is in the Subjunctive. 

S58. Obs. 1.-— The Subjunctive is generally preceded by the 
Conjunction, if, that, thought lest, till, except, provided, whether, 
SO; the Adverb ere or before ; or by a word ending in everi 
as, whoever, however, 

359. Obsl 2.^The Subjunctive does not always follow these 
Conjunctions, but only when a thing is represented as doubt, 
ful or future ; thus, in the sentence, If it rain tO'tnorrow, I 
cannot corne^ doubt is implied as to whether it will rain or not; 
but in this sentence^ IJhe galls it cold now, in October ^ what will 
he call it in January T there is no doubt eipressed at all ; it 
is implied that he does call it cold now, and therefore the Verb 
is in the Indicative. The sentence is equivalent to. Since, or 
seeing thai, .he calls it cold now, what will he call it in January f 

EXERCISE CXXXVII. 

$^" (*) Underline the Subjunctives and their Nominatives, 
and enclose the Indicatives in brackets : — 

If he receive me kindly, I shall ever esteem him. I can 
give no answer, until she decide. Unless she exert herself, 
she will not succeed. If my friend's rudeness displeases me, 
your deceitfulness does so in a much higher degree. Though 
be falls down, as you say, frequently, he has a knack of getting 
up again, Wber«ver they be, they are not forgetful of us. 
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Ere the morning's busy ray 

Call you (o your work away, 

Ere the silent evening close 

Your wearied eyes in sweet repose. 

To lift your heart and voice in prayer, 

Be your first and latest care; 

And oh ! where'er your days he past. 

And oh ! howe'er your lot be cast, 

Still think on Him whose eye surveys, 

Whose hand is over all your ways. 

(**) Supply the appropriate forms of suitable Verbs : — 

If the world ( ) better a century hence, it roust be attri. 
buted to the spread of civilization and religion. Though he 
( ) me, yet will I trust in him. I do not trust him, al- 

thoueh he ( ) it again. I will not trust him, although he 
( ) it again. ,If the world ( ) you, ye know that it hated 
me. Whether he ( ) praise or blame, he will pursue the 
course of rectitude. If he ( ) lived reputably, help him (that 
is, referring to his present habit ofl^e). If he ( ) reputably, 
help him (referring to his life in coming periods). If he ( ) 
me, I am happy (present heUrit), If he ( ) me, I shall be hap- 
py (future conduct). How shall I act if he ( ) me ? Do 
not ofiend lest thou ( ) deserted. All depends on his future 
behaviour; if be ( ) industrious he will succeed, though he 
( ) only moderate talents ; if he ( ) his time and his mo- 
ney he will fail, even though his father ( ) him assistance. 
However he ( ), do not refuse him. Wherever he ( ) 
I shall accompany him. I shall be satisfied whichever he ( ). 

360- Obs. — The Past Subjunctive is often used without a 
Conjunction, the order of the Nominative and Verb being in- 
verted (252-6) ; as, Had he been there, all would have been 
well. This is equivalent to. If he had been there^ &c. The Past 
Potential is used in the same way. These sentences have a ne. 
gative force ; they suppose what did not actually occur. (370.) 

EXERCISE CXXXVIII. 
f^r Invert the following sentences in the same way : — 

If he had done so, all would have been well. If Khe were 
prudent, she would be happy. If they had known it, they 
would have let me know. If be could come, he would. 
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RULE 19. 

861. The Imperative is sometimes used Abso- 
lutely ; as, Bring some money ; say 9 ten pounds. 

ExPL. — Here the Verb toy is the Imperative Absolute, not 
being supposed to have any Nominative. (Compare 366, S76.) 

EXERCISE CXXXIX. 
(^" Underline the Imperatives Absolute :-— 
If be receive an increase of wages, suppose of IQs. a week, 
he will still be in poverty, Recal any recollection of the past, 
say of the most trivial thing, and it will be important or not, 
according to its associations. Grant this, what follows ? 

RULE 14 

362. A Verb is governed in the Infinitive by 
a Verb, a Noun, or an Adjective; as, He 
delights to ptease you ; It is his delight to 
please you ; It is delightful to please you. 

ExpL. — In all these sentences, the Verb to please h in the 
Infinitive ; but in the first it is governed by the Verb detig/Us^ 
in the second by the Noun deUgki, and in the third by the 
Adjective delightfui. 

EXERCISE CXL. 

$3^ Underline the Infinitives, and doubly underline the 
words governing them :-^ 

He is said to be learned. My friend wishes me to under- 
take this journey. Obedience ought to be prompt. The new 
world ought to have been named after Columbus. He appears 
to have abounded in riches. The telescope is said to have been 
invented by Jansen. The corn is ready to be cut. His am. 
bition is, to excel all others in those qualities of mind and 
heart, which ought to command respect and affection. It is 
as much the happiness, as the duty of mankind, to adore their 
Creator. He is reported to have said all I have told you. He 
will no longer be able to escape. I should be anxious to do so. 

S6S. Obs, — Some phrases admit of the Infinitive Active, or 
of the Infinitive Passive being used. We may say, A house to 
let, or, ji house to be let; This was riot a thinn to commettd (that 
is, for an^ one to commend), or, to be commehded» 
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364. Rule 14. A. — Except when Passive, 
the Verbs behold ^ bid, dare (neuter) y feel, find, 
hear, know, let, make, need, observe, perceive, 
see, have, are usually followed by the Ipfinitive 
without to ; as, / saw the sun rise. 

ExFL. — Here rise is Infinitive ; but, being governed by the 
Active Verb seCt is without the to. But after the Passive, the 
to must be used ; as. The sun was seen to rise with splendour, 

365. Obs. — Some of these Verbs, especially ifcnoio and have, 
sometimes take tbe to in the Active ; as, / know it to be true, 

EXERCISE CXLI. 

^^T Supply suitable Infinitives ; underline the Verbs go- 
verning them : — Note, Not all the Infinitives require to. 

I heard him ( ) that it was true. He can see tbe 

enemy ( ). The nightingale might be beard ( ) 

very sweetly. Bid her ( ) that book. I aare him 

( ) that again. She would have made him ( ) it, had 

he been present. I have observed him ( ) very dis- 

creetly. I dare not ( ) that. The soldiers were bid by 

Cromwell ( ) away tbe Speaker's mace. The pain was 

felt ( ) acute. No nation has been found ( ) 

ancient Greece in the Finv Arts. Let me ( )* I know 

him ( ) great talents. I have known him {^ ) great 

self-control. Queen Elizabeth was known ( ) great 

vigour of mind. . The comets have been observed ( ) in 

very elliptical orbits. You will perceive the moon ( ) a 

different place among the stars every successive night. 

866. Rule 14. B. — The Infinitive is some- 
times used Absolutely; as. To tell you the truth, 
I have no high opinion of him. 

ExPL. — Here to teU is the Infinitive Absolute, not being 
governed by any other word. 

EXERCISE CXLII. 
J$^r Underline the Infinitives Absolute;.— 
To continue, I will now shew the consequence of my argu- 
ment. To be candid with you, I think you are wrong. To 
begin, I must inform you that I left town yesterday. And 
now, to conclude, let us see why you ought to obey him. 

o3 
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367. Caution.— Neter use/or before thelnfi- 
nitive. Say He came to tell me^notfor to tell me. 

S68. Obs.— Here to UU may be called the Infinitive of 
puntose, which is used Absolutely. It is equivalent to Uuit he 
migfU ieU, The use of for in this construction was once allowa- 
ble. Our old writers and the authorized translation of the 
Bible abound in insUnces of it. But the usage is now quite 
obsolete. 

369. Rule 14. C— The Infinitive Indefi- 
nite expresses what is Pbesent or Futuee to 
the time of its governing verb : the Infinitive 
Complete, what is Peior to it ; as, He com- 
pels me to praise kim. 

ExPL.— Here the act of praising is present or future, as 
regards the compulsion, and therefore the Infinitive Indeh- 
NiTK is used. But He sujtposed me to have praised him. Here 
the praising is prior to the supposing, and requires, therefore, 
the Infinitive Completx. 

exebcise cxliii. 

g^" Supply proper Infinitives: — 

I believe him ( ) a good man. I ordered him ( ) 

me a coach. I supposed him ( ) by the early ccMch. 

I wished him ( ) by the early coach. He appeared 

( ) a sensible letter. He ought ( } at once. 

He ought ( ) yesterday, I desired him ( ) 

a journal as soon as he shall return. 

870. Obs.— Some writers use the Infinitive Complete to ex- 
press a negative sense ; as, / intended to have done it, ^ I iw 
tended to do i<, would simply state my intention to do it, without 
giving any hint as to whether I did actually do it or not ; but 
J intended to have done it implies that I did not do it. Thus 
it is not incorrect to say He meant to have come yesterday, pro- 
vided that he did not come. The words should, wovidy ought, 
&c., always have this construction. It may be stated thus : the 
Infinitive Complete expresses a supposition, or case, or inten- 
tion, opposed to the actual fact. (Compare S60.) 
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EbtB 16. 

371. Verbs that depend on ofie another must 
be put in corresponding tenses ; as, After I had 
left, he went awaj/^ 

£xpL.-^Here the first action, that of leaving, was finished 
belbre the other, that of going, was begun. We therefore use 
the Past Complete Tense had left* So 

1 SAY thcti I WILL gOf if I BR obk, Or, if I CAV, 

I SAID thcU I WOULD gOf tf I WXB]^ obU, or, ^I COULD. 

/said that I WOULD havx gone, ^ / had been able, or, if I 

couiJi HA^rm done 90. 

37:3. Obs. l.-^All the Auiiliaries of the Potential may ex. 
press a present and future time ; as, He thouid go to-morrow. 

373. Obs. 2. — In order to represent a Past pr Future action 
more vividly, the Present tense is frequently Used in the sense 
of a Past or of a Future ; as (P^sr), Bonaparte crosses the Alps, 
and marches against the Austrians, This use of the Present 
abounds in historical and narrative composition, and is called 
the Historical Present. So (Future), He goes to-mortow^ 

EXERCISE CXLIV. 
9^° (*) Supply the appropriate Auxiliaries and Tenses^ 
using any suitable principal Verbs :^ 

He told me he ( } come, if he ( )• He tells me he 
(• ) come, if he ( )• The army ( ) bnore the enemy came 
up. If he might come, he ( ) behave better* When he 
ahould have arrived, he ( ) not left. I know he would come, 
if he ( ) time. I know he will come, when he ( ) time. 
Were my means greater, I ( ) give more. Had m^ means 
been greater, I ( ) given more. (360.) 

(^) Turn the following sentences into the. equivalent Past 
or Future respectively : — 

He starts for York next week. They leave town for Brighton 
in about three days. The holidays begin in three weeks. 
Pompey is defeated and flees into Egypt. After the expulsion 
of the Tarquins two consuls are created. They arrive tn-nighu 
While I was playing, stie comes in and tells mp all about jt» 
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R0LE 16. 

874. Verbs which have the same Nominatives 
and Tenses must have th^ same form ; as, He 
liveth and reigneth ; or. He lives and reigns. 

ExPL.— It must not be he Uweth and reigns, or, he lhe9 and 
reigneth ; for as the Verbs belong to one sentence, and have tfie 
same Nominative, he, and the same Tense, the Present, the 
same form, either that in th or that in s, must b^ used with both. 

EXERCISE CXLV. 
(^° Supply any appropriate Verbs :— 

She( )and( ) daily. God ( ) and 

( ) prayer (use form in th). He ( ) redeemed us 

from slavery, and ( ) made us happy. Whom ( ) 

he left, and why ( ) he gone? 

RULE 17. 

876, Mere futurity is expressed by shall in 
the first person, and by mil in the second and 
third ; the determination of the speaker by will 
in the first and shall in the second and third ; as, 
/ WILL go to-morrov), I shall go to-morrow. 

ExfIh — The 6rst sentence simply expresses a future event ; 
the second expresses my determination. 

EXERCISE CXLVI. 

$^^ Underline the sentences implying the determination of 
the speaker :^ 

I shall have left. Tou will come soon. Tou shall come 
soon. The boy will learn. Hie boy shall learn. Do notteH 
me he will go; he shall go. Will the boy have learnt bis 
lesson by then? He shall have learnt it. The com will have 
been cut down by the end of the month. By then we shall 
have received the parcel. We shall not have gone before you 
return. We will not go before you return. You shall go. 
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BULE 18. 

376. The Participle is often used Absolutely; 
aSy Calculating roughly, it will cost Jive pounds* 

ExPL.— Here ctUculaHng, not agreeing with, or depending 
oo, any other word, is said to be used Absolutely. So many 
words commonly called Prepositions, such as touching^ respect' 
mg, according to, &c., are in reality Participles Absolute ; as, 
Concerning that businetSf I mtM be aUent, 

EXERCISE CXLVII. 
^^" Underline the Participles when used Absolutely : — 

Telling you truly, I am not receiving mor^. Speaking care, 
lessly, he is somewhere in Shropshire, Betraying no confi- 
dence, I may inform you of this. Setting aside this, he has 
not acted as he should. Granting what you say, my argument 
still holds. While running, he slipped and fell. 

877. Caution. — Never use the Past Tense 
for the Past Participle, or the Past Participle for 
the Past Tense. The Participle is used after 
be and have ; as, The river is frozen over. 

£xFL.-~Here frozen, the Past Participle, is used after u, a 
part of the Verb to be. Froze, the Past Tense, would be incor- 
rect. So, He ran fast ; the Past Participle run would be improper. 

EXERCISE CXLVIII. 
(S* Supply the proper forms from appropriate .Verbs: — 

The cup would have been ( ) by the fall. He let the 

glass fall and ( ) it. I ( ) across the river. I could 

bave( ) across the river sooner than you. The snake 

was ( ) to approach, I ( ) the snake approach. 

Bonaparte ( ) his march before the allies. The march 

was ( ) before April. She can ( ) the song very 

sweetly. The song has been ( ) sweetly. He ( ) 

the bell very violently. The bell was ( ) violently. 



The murderer was ( ) at the Old Baili^. The bacon 

) vp in Uii " 
friends. 1 ( ) a letter to my friends. She ( ) in bed 



was ( ) vp in the kitchen. I have ( ) a letter to my 
friends. 1 ( ) a letter to my friends. T 
too late. She has ( } in bed nine hours. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
PrepositioDs govern the Objective Caae. (267.) 

KUI.E 19- 

S7S. The Objective alone is often used in a 
sense equivalent to the Objective with the Pre- 
position to or for ; as. Send him a turkey. 

Expu — This is equivalent to. Send a iurkeMf to ^tm. — This 
usage is found especially after Verbs which imply giving^ P**y' 
ing, telling. 

EXERCISE CXLIX. 

^^* Change the following simple Objectives into Ob- 
jectives with the Preposition, as above explained :— 

He purchased me a horse. I will give her a book. Tou 
must enclose him a remittance. He will forward thee thy 
parcel. I bought them their estate. I threw him an apple. 
He has procured roe a situation. We have been writing tliem 
a letter. I promised I would write him a letter every week, if 
I could. I shall have finished my letter by the time you have 
brought me the message. They should have told him the truth. 

879. Obs. — These expressions, in fact, contain the remains 
of the old Dative Case ; but as we have no other Datives, and 
as the words have the same form as in the Objective, they are 
spoken of as Objectives. 

380. Rule 19- A, — Certain words must be 
followed by particular Prepositions ; as, I confide 
in your promise. 

ExrL. — Here the Verb confde is followed by tn; no other 
Preposition, as to, on, or through^ would be proper. 

881. Obs. — Generally, Derivatives are followed by the same 
Preposition as their Roots ; as rely vpon, or, reliance upon. But 
there are sotne exceptions: we say, for instance, independent of^ 
not on ; derogatory to, not Jrom ; and so of some others. 

38^ Caution. — Never say, different ^o.— It 
must be, similar to ; different fkom. 
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Abborrence of 

Abound in 

Abridge of 

Accede to 

Accord(ntfu/er) with, (active) to 

Accuse of, by 

Acquiesce in 

Adapt to 

Adequate to 

Admonish, Remind, Warn, of 

Affinity to, between 

Agreeable to 

Alienate from 

Ambitious of 

Antipathy to, against 

Attend {listen) to, {wait) upon 

Averse from, to 

Avert from 

Bestow upon, on 

Boast of 

Blush at 

Call upon, on 

Clear of, from 

Compatible with [verse) j with 

Confer [heUow) on, upon {am- 

Confide in 

Conformable, Congenial, to 

Consonant to, with 

Convince of 

Correspond with, to 

Deficient in 

Depend upon, on 

Derogate from 

Derogatory to 

Devolve on, up6n 

Differ with, from 

Diffisrent from, Similar to 

Diminution of 

Discouragement to 

Dissent from^ Assent to 

Distinguished from 

Enamoured of 

Endeared to 



Endowed, Endued, with 

Enjoin upon 

Exception to 

Kxclusive of 

Fall under, from, upon 

Fawn upon, on 

Foreign, Opposite, to 

Frown at, on 

Greedy after, of 

Ignorant of 

Inculcate on, upon 

Independent of 

Initiate into, in 

Inseparable from 

Intent upon, on 

Inured to 

Militate against 

Mistrustful of 

Overwhelmed with, by 

Prejudice against 

Prejudicial to 

Proud, Glad, of 
Pursuance of 

Pursuant to 

Recreant from 

Reflect upon, on 

Rejoice, Grieve at 

Relevant, Indifferent, to 
Rely upon, on 

Replete with 

Repine at 
Significant of 
Smile at, upon, on 
Sympathize with 
Taste of, for 
Thirst for, after 
Triumph over 
True to 
Trust in, to 
Versed in 

Wait upon, on, at, ior 
Want, Deficiency, of 
Worthy, Guilty, of 
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883. Ou^^Some words, which are sometimes FrepositioiM^ 
•re at other times Conjunctions or Adverbs ; as, /or, tiUt dnce^ &c. 

EXERCISE CL. 

(^ (^ Supply suitable Prepositions : underline the Pre. 
posttion- verbs : doubly underline them when Passive:— 

He ought to be well versed ( ) Latin. That is a different 
account ( ) what you gave, I would act conformably ( } 
my mother's wishes. He is accused ( ) robbery ( ) 
the person who was robbed. She has a taste ( ) poetry. 
The regiment leaves to-morrow, pursuant ( ) ordera 

Reflect ( ) the future. I left him overwhelmed ( ^ 
joy. Wait ( ) him soon. I shall be rejoiced ( ) you 
good fortune. That is derogatory ( ) his dignity, I wil 
attend ( ) your advice. The maid attends ( ) her 

mistress. I will correspond ( ) you. The estate was con- 
ferred ( ) him. Let us not repine ( ) misfortune, I 
ought to confer ( ) you respecting that. I hope the evil 
will be averted ( ) you. He is ambitious ( ) reputa- 
tion. I called ( ) my mother yesterday. The enemy may 
fall ( ) them, and cut them o^. This has not fallen ( ^^ 
my notice, Tlie man who falls ( ) virtue, falls ( ) 
happiness. Success is incompatible ( ) indolence. You 
are deficient ( ) courage, though you boast ( ) your 

exploits. I am dependent ( ) my own exertions. No roan 
is independent ( ) others. I was frowned ( ) because 
I differed ( ) him. He knows that the measure will mill- 
tate ( ) his interest. He who trusts ( ) his Creator, is 
true ( ) himself. She smiled ( ) her brother for his 
simplicity. Fortune smiles ( ) the industrious. 

(^) Underline the words foe, &c., when Prepositions; doubly 
underline them when Conjunctions or Adverbs : — 

Send for him. Wait till the evening ; for I am busy now. 
Till he came, I was in great anxiety. After he arrived, be 
explained the cause of his delay, I expect him soon after dusk. 
Since his departure, I have heard nothing of him. Since you 
have acted in this way, what am I to do ? IU« daybreak the 
siege began. Get everything ready ere I come. He came 
before the sun rose. Since then, until now, the house has been 
building. He came before sunrise. 
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884. Rule 19. B. — ^With Veebs of mo- 
tion, to or for is used before places generally; 
as, He goes to London tO\morrow ; 1 shall sail 
FOB Rotterdam next toeek. 

885. Rule 19. C— With Verbs of Rest, in 
is generally used before countries, counties, dis- 
tricts, and capitals ; at before small towns or 
villajges ; as, tie is in America ; I saw her at 
JPenshurst. 

EXEBCISE CLI. 
^^° (*) Supply the appropriate Prepositions :— <- 

He will travel ( ) London by coach. He is now ( ) 
Newark,, My friend resides ( ) Spain. I hope to visit 

him ( ) Seville next summer. The summer ( ) £ng. 
land is not so hot as ( ) France. He resides ( ) 
Walworth. They must sail to-morrow ( ) Lisbon. I 

sball visit him ( ) Leghorn. They would have arrived 

( ) Kingston, but for contrary winds. The book was 
printed ( ) Paris. The giraffe is found ( ) central and 
south Africa. 

. (^) State why the Prepositions in Italic are used :— 

What part of the country is he living m^ John Selden, the 
grtat Uwyer, was born tU the village of Salvington, in Sussex. 
I was very much pleased with the neighbourhood he lives m. 
Was your friend born in India ? Yes ; he was born ai Cal- 
cutta, He has a large estate in Yorkshire, He lives at York. 

386. Obs. 1.— Hie sense of an Adverb is often expressed by 
an Adjective,, or Noun, preceded by a Preposition ; as, in 
genercUf thatNis, generally : so, at least ; vnlhout doiU>l, beyond a 
question (= undoubtedly, unquestionably). These are termed 
Adverbial phrases, 

S87. Obs. 2,— <-J9le/we£n is used only in reference to two 
objects; among, in reference to more than two; as, He weni 
itetween the two trees / He went among the trees of the wood»-^ 
Belvfeen is from by twain, (S. 152) : am/ong (S. 106), 
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CONJUNCTIONS- 
RULE 90. 

388. Certain Conjunctions are followed by 

certain other Conjunctions, as their Correlatives ; 

as. Either he or I will come. 

EzFL. — Here eUker is followed by tu Correlative, or* 

Either. . . . ob. He will either come or stay away, 
Whetbxr. . OB. I cannot tell whether he or I will come. 
Neither . . mob, I saw neither the boy nor the girl. 
Though . • t st, 7 hough he slay me, yet wiU I tmtst in Mm- 

As AS. Heis Osgood asthe. ( Comparison of equnlity.) 

As.. so. As he it, 90 win you d€. (Comparison of »u 

milarity. ) 
So AS. Sets not so rich as I, (Comparison of quao. 

tity.) 
He was so kind as to n^orm me.* (Cod« 

seqaence before Infinitive.) 

So THAT. AfexanelerwassopowerA Consequence with 

fill, thai he overturned > all Moods, ez- 

a vast empire, J cept Infinitive. 

Both and. Both you and he were here, 

589. Obs. 1. — Otber.Negatives besides n^Atfr are sometimes 
followed by nor; as, He is not industrious, nor is he amiable, 

590. Obs. 2. — Yet is often oniitted after though j as, Though 
he was pou>erftUf he was not happy, 

S91. Caution. — Never use as for that in the 
phrase Not that I know.'*^As would be very 
wrong. 

EXERCISE CLII. 

!$^r Supply the appropriate Conjunctions ;— 

Either you ( ) I must leave. Neither you ( ) I can 
go. The Thames is not so large ( ) the Rhioe. Our first 
rate men-of-war are so large ( ) they hold a thousand men. 
He is as bold ( ) a lion. As bis conduct is, ( ) will 
his desert be. The Athenians were so vain ( ) to call them- 
selves earth-born. Do not go ( ) send. He never Uret 
( ) stops to rwt. 
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892. Rule 20. A.— The Conjunction that is 
often omitted ; as, He knows (that) / must go. 

S93. Obs.— We may omit the that after Verbs of teliing^ 
hearing^ knowings and the like ; where the thai clause stands as 
an Objective to the Verb. (255.) But when theU means m order 
that, it cannot be omitted. We may say, He knows he might 
do its b^t w« must say. He came that he might do it. 

EXERCISE CLIII. 
Q^" (■) Insert the Conjunction that where omitted :— 

He says you could have done it, if you had tried. H6 pro- 
mises me he will come to-morrow. He might have known it 
would be so. I told you it would rain. It was supposed 
there would be a war. We hope you will exert yourself. 

(^) Omit the Conjunction that where you can :-^ 

He says tliat he will come soon. I 6nd that he is gone. 
I write now, that you may hear in time. He tells me that 
you are going to Paris. I am sure that he will act properly. 
I hear that you have seen her. He came that he might see her, 

INTERJECTIONS. 

RULE 21. 

394. (1.) In PHRASES, the Interjection is 
followed by the Objective of the first Personal 
Pronoun, and the >fominati ve of the second ; as. 
Ah me ! Ah ! thou unlucky one ! 

(2.) In SENTENCES, the Interjection does not 
affect the construction ; as. Oh ! I am unhappy. 

Ii95, Obs. — Oh is often followed by for, implying a wish or 
longing for any thi ng ; as, Oh .'for the balmy breath ofipring! So— 

Oh I for the crags that are wild and majestic. 

The steep, frowning glories of dark Locb-na Garr! 

EXERCISE CLIV. 
i^^ Supply the appropriate Pronouns :— - 

Oh ! (!«/ person sing.) Oh ! ( ) foolish ones. Good 

bye ! ( ) merry one. Heigh ho ! ( ) am so tired. 
Welcome! ( ) wanderers! Alas! ( ) am forsaken, 

Ob ! C ) will be merry then. 
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PARSING. 

S90. Parting U the taking of senteocei to pieces, reduciog 
them to their »ewen\ parts (L. 907), or analysing them, and 
accounting for each word. 

397. Oas. — All the preceding Exercises may be used as 
Parsing Exercises. Teachers will find Exercises xxxi., xxxii., 
XXXIII., XXXiy., LXIX., xci., cxxx., cxxxu., cxxxiv., cxxxv., 
cxxxvu., cxL., cxLi., cxLTi., cxLTUi., cL.f especially adapted 
foT'ihat purpose, as containing the Tarious forms of the Verb 
in great abundance. The last two or three sentences in most 
of the Exercises have been made with a special view to the 
purposes of Parsing. 

398. ORDER OF PARSING. 

Nouir Part of Speedi. Common or Proper. Gender. Number. 

Case. Government, See, Rule. 

PaovouvxPart of Speedi. Penon. Gender. Number. Case. Govern- 
ment, dec. Rule; 

Vbrb Part of Speech. Weak or Strong. Mood. Tense. Numbei; 

Person. Government, &c. Rule. 

SPECIMENS OF PARSING. 

S99. A. — The following is the form in which a sentence 
should be parsed : — 

As I WAS WALKIirO THfS MOElTIirO XM THB OBCAT TABD THAT 
BBLONOS TO MY FRIEND'S COUNTBY-HOUSB, I WAS WONDBBFUZ.LT 
PLBASBD TO 8BB THB DIPFBRBBT WORKINGS OV INSTINCT IN A BBM 
rOLLOWBD BY A BROOD OP DUCKS. ThB YOUNO UPON THB SIOHT OF A 
POND IMMBDIATBLY RAN INTO IT; WHILB THB 8TBP-M0THBR, WITH ALL 
IMAOINABI.B ANXIBTY, HOVBRBD AikOUT THB BORDBR8 OF IT, TO CALL 
THBM OUT OP AN BLBMBNT THAT APPBARBD TO HBB SO DANOBBOUa 
AND DB8TRUCTIVB. 

A.8. Adv.— I, pron., pers. 1st pers., com., sing., nom. to was tmUking'.-^ 
Was. AuxH.,towatkinff.^WAhKiiia. Partieipl : incomp. — Was walkino. 
Verb, weak, neut, indie., past incomp., sing., Ist, agreeing with I, by Rule 
I. — This. Pron., demon, aq)., sing., agreeing with morning, by Rule /• C. — 
MoRNiNO. Noun, com., neut., smg., obj., by Rule 2. D.— In. Prep. — Thb. 
Art, def., agreeing with yard by Rule 8- — yard. Noun, com. neut, sing., 
obj.. governed by in, by Rule 2. C«— That. Pron. rel., neut., sing;, agreong 
with ifordt by Rule 6. } ncm. to bekmgs, by Rule 6. 1. — Bblonos. Verb, 
weak, neut., indie, pres. indef., ring., 3rd, agreeing with that, by Rule 
1.— To. Prep.— My. Pron., pos. adj.— Fbibnd's. Noun com., sing., 
pos., by Rule 3.— Country-housb. Noun, com., neuL, sing., obj., go- 
verned by to, by Rule 2:0.— (I) was. Auxy. to pfaoMd.— Wondbbpux.lt. 
Adv. qualifying wtu pleased between was and pimsed, by Rule 9. — Was 
PLBASBD. Verb, weak, pass., indie, past indef., sing., 3rd, agreeing with i, 
by Rulo 1.— To SBB. Verb, strong, act., Infin., pres. indef., gov. by was 
pieased, by Rule 14.-.TBB. Art, def., agreeing with workings, by Rule a 
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— DirrBRSicT. Adj. pos. deeree.--WoitKiNos. Ver1>a] noun, pL, ob)., go- 
▼eraed by to gee, by Rule 2.— (Or instinct) in. Prep. — A. Art., (ndif., 
agreeing with hen, by Rule 8.^Hbn) poli^wvd. Part., past faidef. — Bt. 
nvp,— (A) BROOD. Noun, collective, neut., ot^., gov. by ^, by Rule 8. C.^ 
(Or i>uck8.)~Thb. Art. def.— Youno. Adj., Absolute, pL (301), nom. to 
ran.— (Upon thb siort or a ^nd) immbdiatbly. Aav. of time, qua. 
lifyingrof}.— Ran. Verb, strong, neut, indie., past indef., pi., 3rd, agreeing 
with young, by Rule 1.— (Into) it. Pron. pen., neut, sing., 3rd, agreeing 
with pond, by Rule 6; obj., governed by into, by Rule 2. C — Whilb. 
Adv. of time.— (Thb) stbp-mothbr. Noun. com., fern., sing., nom. to ho- 
vtf'eii.— (With) all. Ad). (86..— (Imaginablb anxibty, bovbrbd 
ABOUT THB BORDBR8 or it) TO CALL. Verb, Weak, act., infin. otpurpoee 
(368).— (Thbm) out. Adv. qualifying the verb to eail.— {Or an blbmbnt) 
THAT. Pron. reL, neut, sing., 3rd, agreeing with eiementt by Rule 6. ; nom. 
to appeared,\3iy Rule 6. 1.— TTo hbr) sa Adr., qualifying dangerous, placed 
before it, by Rule 9.— Danobroits. Adj., pda. d^.— And. Conj.— Db> 

6TRUCTIVB. Ac^., pOS. d^ 

NoTB.— Here some words have not been parsed, because they, or others 
like them, have occurred before. The words not parsed are enclosed in 
brackeu. 

400. B. — Tbe following is the form in which a Parsing 
Cxercise should be written: — 

m 

Mr BROTBBB WAS WITH HB ; ArTBR RB BAD OAZBD ON THB 8CBNB, 
HB CRIED OUT, OH 1 HOW WONDBRFUL AND BBAUTIFULARB THB WORKS 
or NATURB. 

My Pron. Poss. I. C. S. Bgr. vr. brother, 

Brothbr «... Noun Com. M. S. N. to ura«. 

Was Verb Irr. Neut Ind. Past Indef. S. 3. agr. w. brothers R. L 

With Prep. 

Mb Pron. Pers. I. C. S. O. gov. by ici^A; R.S. C 

ArTBB Adv. of Time, conn. w. v. had gazed, 

Hb Pron. Pers. III. M. S. fi, to had gazed i 

Had oaxbd . • Verb, Weak, Neut Ind. Past Comp. S. 3. agr. w. he; R. 1* 

On Prep. 

Thb Art. Def. agr. w. scene; R. 8. 

ScBNB Noun Com. N. S. O. gov. by on / R. 2. C. 

Hb Pron. Pers. III. M. S. N. io cried out, 

Cribd out. . . . Prep. Verb, Weak. Act Ind. Past Indef. S. 3. agr. w. he; R.I. 

Oh! Inteij.: R. 21. 

How. • . Adv. of Degree, conn. w. uHmder/Ul and beauti^/ R. 9. 

WoNDBRBUL* • Ai^. Pos. agT. w. worJu : R. 7* 

And Conj., coupling wonderful to beauOpA, 

BBAUTiruL ..Adj. Pos. agr. w. MM>r;r« ; R. 7* 

Arb Verb, Irr., Neut Ind. Pres. Indef. PL 3. agr. w. voorke ; R. 1. 

Thb Art Def . agr. w. u>orX(« / R.8. 

Works Noun, Com. N. PI. N. to ore. 

Or Prep. 

Naturb Noun, Com. N. & O. gov. by <// R. 2. C. 

NoTB 1.— The agreement, government, or arrangement, can be required 
of those pupils only who have gone, or are going, through the Syntax. 

NoTB 2.— Very great stress should be laid on the neatness with which 
these Parsing Exercises are written. 
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37<A Edition, is. Sd., bowid in red. t 
TBS ZlTTBXiXiSCTnAIi CAIiCVAATOBi 

A Complete Course of Slate and Mental. Arithmetic) in a 
graduated System, iucluding all the usual Bules. 

Several Scholastic Establishments ascribe their success entirely to the 
introduction of this Arithmetic. 

The results of its System of Mental Arithmetic, even in very young 
puoils, astonishes the best mathematicians and the most practised men 
of busmess. 
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z. j^AXLT Asssonr sooKt iro. i. 

With Simple Exercises, &c. 94mo. ad. 

xz. ]>AZ]bT Ksssonr sooKt »ro. a. 

With Hints for Questions and Moral Lessons. I8mo. is. 

ZZZ. DAZXiT TJOBBOV^ BOOK» Wo. 3. 

In Pbosb and Foetrt, with Analyses, and Simultaneous Lessons, 
or Gallery Lessons. 13mo. Is. 6d. 

ZV. DAZXiT &BS80»r BOOK» Vo. «. 

Indudinff Lessons in History, Physics, Natural History, Geography, and 

Miscellanies, with a most copious and varied Appendix. 

13mo. 3i4 pages. 2$.6d. 

These have been adopted in many Public Schools, and in those of the 
British andfordgn School Society.— A superior Edition for other Schools. 

Just Published, m roytU IBmo. 4s. 6d. 
Tbe 



Comprising nearly 1000 Questions, Illustrations, and Experiments ; with 
- upwards of 300 Engravings ; and comprehendmg the 
following Sciences :— 

Laws of Matter Pneumatics . Astronomy Galvanism 

and Motion Meteorology Aerostation Magnetism 

Mechanics Acoustics Chemistry Laws of Heat 

Hydrostadcs Optics Electricity Steam Engine 
Hydraulics 

To the Teacher invaluable for its arrangement and apt illustration, the 
completeness and distincmess of its paragraphs, its questions, ana its 
introductory model lessons. It embraces the newest discoveries, the 
latest inventions, and the popular application of tbe Sciences. 

Seventh Edition,/ep. 8vo. boards, as. 6d. 
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